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Contributors to This Issue 


The HonoraB_e Swwney E. Sorru, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of Canada, died on 
March 17, 1959. Before becoming foreign 
secretary in 1957, Mr. Smith was a leading uni- 
versity administrator, having been president of 
the University of Toronto and, from 1934—44, of 
the University of Manitoba. His article here is 
adapted from an address at the convocation 
honoring midyear graduates of the University of 
Illinois, January 25, 1959. 


PROFESSOR JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, econ- 
omist, of Harvard University has a long record 
of government service, in the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, 1940-41; Office of Price 
Administration, 1941-48; U.S. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey, 1945; Office of Economic Security 
Policy of the Department of State, 1946. Of his 
many published books, the most recent are Eco- 
nomics and the Art of Controversy and The Af- 
fluent Society. This address was delivered at 
the closing session of the 14th National Con- 
ference on Higher Education. 


Wiut1am A. NEISWANGER is professor of 
economics, University of Illinois, and consult- 
ant, Office of Statistical Standards, Executive 
Office of the President, Washington, D.C. A 
specialist in quantitative economics, he has 
served government in advisory and administra- 
tive positions in such agencies as the OPA and 
the Foreign Economic Administration. Re- 
specting higher education, he has been since 
1948 coauthor of biennial reports on Economic 
Status of the Profession. 


Daviv D. Henry has been president of the 


University of Illinois since 1955. From 1952 to! 


1955 he was executive vice-chancellor of New 
York University. Before that, he was at Wayne 
University, where he started in 1935 as pro- 
fessor of English, and left in 1952 as president 
of the university. This article is expanded 
from an address to the Council of Presidents, 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, November 10, 1958. 


Joun W. Gusrap, professor of psychology 
and director, University Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has served on the faculties 
of the University of Minnesota, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. This summer he will be a visiting 
professor at Harvard. He is a member of the 
Council’s Committee on College Teaching. 


Byron S. Ho.urnsHeap is director of the 
Council’s Survey of Dentistry. He recently 
spent five years in Paris as director of the 
Technical Assistance Department of Unesco. 
Following his presidency of Coe College 
(1945-50), he was consultant to the Commis- 


sion on Financing of Higher Education, for 
which he prepared Who Should Go to College? 
The paper herein is a slightly revised version of 
an address presented at the summer commence- 
ment, University of Florida, August 9, 1958. 


Rosert J. Havicnurst is professor of educa- 
tion and member of the Center for Comparative 
Education at the University of Chicago. After 
starting a career in research and teaching in 
physics, he became interested in general educa- 
tion and was from 1934 to 1941 assistant direc- 
tor and then director for general education of 
the General Education Board. Since 1941, he 
has specialized in the social psychology of 
education and human development. He was 
formerly on the Council’s Committee on Equal- 
ity of Opportunity in Higher Education. 


Orpway Teap is vice-president of Harper 
and Brothers and editor of their social and eco- 
nomic books. His past and present educational 
activities include: Lecturer in personnel ad- 
ministration, 1920-50, and, since 1951, adjunct 
professor of industrial relations, Columbia Uni- 
versity; current chairman, board of trustees, 
Briarcliff Junior College; and member, execu- 
tive committee, Institute of International Edu- 
cation. His article here is adapted from an 
address on the occasion of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Hood College. 


J. KENNETH LitTLe is director of institutional 
studies and professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His article here is based 
on a follow-up study to the one reported in the 
April 1959 issue of Tae EpucaTIoNAL Recor. 
The earlier study concerned plans of 34,151 
Wisconsin seniors for education beyond high 
school and circumstances affecting those plans; 
he here analyzes the academic persistence of 
those who did go on to higher education. 


Joun C. Weaver is dean of the Graduate 
College, University of Nebraska. Before that 
he was dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
Kansas State College. Earlier he was in the 
Department of Geography, University of Min- 
nesota. His article here is a slightly revised 
version of an address to the Joint Session, Divi- 
sion of Arts and Sciences and Council on Gen- 
eral Education, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, Novem- 
ber 10, 1958. 


Cares A. QUATTLEBAUM, principal special- 
ist in education, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, serves as consultant to 
committees and members of Congress and is 
responsible for the preparation of reports to 
them on matters of legislative policy affecting 
education. His previous background was in 
school administration. 





The Universal Republic of Learning 


SIDNEY E. SMITH 


eens endeavors university 
alumni may undertake, they do so 
in good company as members of the 
commonwealth of civilized thought, as 
citizens of the republic of learning. The 
only boundaries to their potential ex- 
periences and discoveries are their own 
personal inclinations and the outermost 
limits of the mind and spirit, where par- 
ticular loyalties and national allegiances 
disappear into a deeper and more com- 
prehensive tradition. 

It would be difficult to offer a better 
symbol of this comprehensive tradition 
than Abraham Lincoln, who is honored 
not only locally and nationally but also 
throughout every part of the world where 
men live by the same ideals as those to 
which Lincoln dedicated himself. I 
recently returned from an official visit to 
Brazil, and there in the office of the gov- 
ernor of one of the Brazilian states I was 
not surprised to find, in a prominent 
place, a commanding portrait of this 
great American President. Nor is it any 
more surprising that the Mayor of West 
Berlin, whose native language may not 
be Lincoln’s but whose voice rings with 
the same timbre of freedom, delivered 


the annual Lincoln Day address this year 
in Springfield. And nowhere outside the 
United States is the memory of Lincoln 
more revered and more respected than 
in my own country, Canada. 

Abraham Lincoln is one of the few 
heroes of childhood years for whom ad- 
miration and affection only increase over 
the years of our lives as the depth and 
magnitude of his life and achievements 
become the more appreciated against the 
background of our own experiences, 
aspirations, successes, and failures. I 
believe that a symbol of the almost uni- 
versal appeal and meaningfulness such 
as Lincoln is one of the most powerful 
psychological bonds between the coun- 
tries of the free world and especially be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
whose bonds of international under- 
standing are close and indestructible. 

Let me assure you now that I do not 
intend to deliver the usual sermon on the 
sources of the Canadian-American en- 
tente based on such commandments 
from the sacred scrolls as “thou shalt not 
defend the undefended border.” I 
hasten to add, however, that I consider 
the commandments no less mandatory 
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because they are so frequently discussed. 

Less frequent and more appropriate in 
this present company are references to 
a perhaps less dramatic, but enormously 
effective, means of deepening our under- 
standing of each other. I refer to the 
exchange of students and professors be- 
tween our two countries. 

Between Canada and the United States 
there may be differences, some of them 
very important—in tradition, in contem- 
porary attitudes—but these are honest 
differences arising out of the inescapable 
fact that there are and will continue to 
be two separate political communities 
existing on the Continent of North 
America. Such differences, we may be 
thankful, do not arise out of deliberate 
distortions of facts or willful misrep- 
resentation. There are not now and, as 
far as I can ascertain, there never have 
been any intellectual barriers between 
us. The freest possible flow of ideas 
across national boundaries, just as candid 
exchanges of views either between pri- 
vate citizens or government representa- 
tives, is the best possible form of in- 
surance against the sort of mistrust and 
international paranoia which are so dis- 
tressing a feature of the contemporary 
world. 

It is not because Canadians and 
Americans are basically different from 
the peoples of any other two neighbor- 
ing nations that we get along so well to- 
gether. We are not more virtuous, nor 
do we have any special criteria which 
apply only in our dealings with each 
other. What is perhaps special is the 
fact that we both recognize that differ- 
ences are bound to arise between us, that 
such differences do not divide us, and 
that the best way to settle our problems 
is to sit down together and talk things 
over, without a lot of fuss and fanfare. 

Only a few weeks ago some of my 
colleagues and I in the Canadian gov- 
ernment had the pleasure of being hosts 
in Ottawa to members of the United 
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States government for a meeting of the 
Joint Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs. Our deliberations were not pro- 
tracted and they were not spectacular, 
but this was not because of any lack of 
important matters on our agenda. We 
did have problems of significance to both 
countries to discuss, but we did so in a 
spirit of complete frankness and cordial- 
ity, and as a result I am sure that each 
country’s point of view is the better 
understood and respected by the other. 
I would reiterate that we owe this re- 
markable degree of intimacy not to any 
innate and mystical kind of “we-were- 
made-for-each-other” sympathy, but 
rather to cold hard facts of life which we 
have learned, sometimes by bitter ex- 
perience, in the process of establishing 
and maintaining two separate house- 
holds in North America. 

The pattern of cooperation which has 
been built up between Canada and the 
United States as separate international 
entities, is, I firmly believe, something 
which has been achieved rather than be- 
stowed by a benign historic and geo- 
graphical providence. It is a tribute to 
the spirit of mutual accommodation 
which we have developed that we do 
not remind ourselves more often than 
we do—and I refer to Americans as well 
as Canadians—of the fact that this ex- 
perience has not always been harmoni- 
ous. Unlike the Bourbons however, we 
have learned, and if not forgotten—the 
historians see to that—at least we have 
learned to overlook. 

In achieving this degree of mutual 
understanding I am convinced that the 
universities of our two countries and the 
close bonds of cooperation which they 
have developed have played no small 
part. Over the years there has been a 
steady growth in the two-way traffic be- 
tween Canadian and American univer- 
sities. An ever-increasing number of 
Canadian students, both graduates and 
undergraduates, are studying for at least 
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a year and often longer on American 
campuses. For the academic year 
1957-58 there were no less than 5,300 
Canadians, in approximate numbers, en- 
gaged in studies in this country, many of 
them able to do so through the gen- 
erosity of your universities in not limit- 
ing scholarship assistance to students 
from the United States. This breadth 
of spirit on your part is surely a mani- 
festation of the best traditions of the 
academic world and has too often been 
taken for granted and gone unacknowl- 
edged. And the situation is happily not 
unreciprocal; for the 1957-58 academic 
year there were in Canada between 1,700 
and 1,800 students from the United 
States. 

But the close ties between our univer- 
sities are not limited to student exchange. 
The practice of appointing professors 
from Canada to American chairs and 
vice versa has prevailed, and, in addi- 
tion, the tradition of visiting professors 
is one which we have honored. These 
changes, too, have helped to inspire new 
perspectives and to produce flourishing 
new hybrids in the realm of ideas by 
cross-fertilization of the best strains of 
thought. Surely the same is true with 
regard to the fact that the pages of 
scholarly journals are open alike to non- 
nationals and nationals of the country of 
its publication. 

If other examples be needed to com- 
plete the pattern of our academic inter- 
relationships, I would mention very 
briefly the increasing use to which the 
unique historical materials in the Public 
Archives of Canada in Ottawa are being 
put by students from the United States, 
and the increasing awareness on their 
part that this continent’s significant 
events over the past three centuries are 
not confined to a revolution and a civil 
war. No visiting scholars could be more 
welcome. At the same time I find it both 
heartening and interesting that centers 
of Canadian studies are being estab- 
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lished at American universities and that 
the only Center for Commonwealth 
Studies as a separate undertaking exists 
at Duke University in the United States 
of America. 

There is, I need hardly remind you, 
a vast flow of people crossing our border 
in one direction or the other each year, 
but from this flow I have singled out 
one relatively small stream because its 
qualitative importance in the long run 
is far out of proportion to its quantita- 
tive importance. To me, one Canadian 
student who has lived in your country 
for a year and come to know something 
firsthand of the United States, of its peo- 
ple, and of their thinking on contempo- 
rary problems is far more significant in 
terms of exercising a reasoned and re- 
sponsible influence in his community 
than are the countless tourists who know 
little more of the United States than that 
Florida is warm and pleasant in the 
winter. 

The reverse situation is equally effec- 
tive in dispelling the idea so prevalent 
in the United States that Canada is a 
broad and beautiful holiday hinterland 
which differs in few, if any, significant 
ways from its neighbor. It is a sad re- 
flection on the age of mass misinforma- 
tion in which we seem sometimes to be 
helplessly immersed that such are the 
criteria by which popular assessments 
are often made. However deplorable 
such standards may be, they are none- 
theless all too frequently applied and 
the only effective counterpoise to them 
is to be found in a free, uninhibited, and 
vigorous intellectual exchange across our 
borders. I can think of no more effective 
medium through which this two-way 
traffic, the lifeblood of our stable and 
friendly relationship, can be conducted 
than the university community. 

Whatever is true for Canada and the 
United States should, I assert, be ap- 
plicable in principle to the rest of the 
world. The Canada—United States re- 
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lationship is not as unique in character 
as it is sometimes made out to be. It is 
true, of course, that there are some 
unique aspects to it but it is primarily a 
sound and sensible relationship because 
we have wanted to make it so and be- 
cause we have learned by experience 
that we can trust each other. The en- 
gineers who have built the indestructible 
bridges of understanding between us 
have numbered among their company a 
good many itinerant scholars who have 
ventured out from their own immediate 
world in search of inspiration elsewhere, 
in search of stimulating and challenging 
new horizons. 

To a Canadian, and especially to a 
Canadian whose most immediate con- 
cerns are those of my own portfolio, 
there are other bridges of tolerance and 
understanding spanning the world, no 
less important than those which span the 
forty-ninth parallel. I refer to the Com- 
monwealth, that association of inde- 
pendent nations which has emerged with 
a new sense of vitality from an imperial 
organization of an earlier time. 

It is not my intention to try to reveal 
to you, as Canadians before American 
audiences are so often willing to do, the 
mysteries of the nature of the Common- 
wealth. Rather, I prefer in these august 
academic surroundings to deal with 
facts, and in the contemporary interna- 
tional scene there are few more compell- 
ing facts than the existence of the Com- 
monwealth and its potential influence 
as a force for peace and good will 
throughout the world. In the Common- 
wealth, Canadians see not a power bloc, 
or a pressure group, or a militant lobby 
which might serve as a means of impos- 
ing our wishes on others. We see in- 
stead a loose and flexible and friendly 
channel of communication between 
diverse areas and peoples of the world. 

With the rapid rise to independent 
status of so many new national units in 
recent years, there has been the ever- 
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present danger of a breakdown of com- 
munication among these and the older 
nations of the international community. 
There has been the danger of erecting, in 
response to resurgent and militant na- 
tionalisms, national barriers and ramparts 
of prejudice which can be as dangerous 
in one sense as the most lethal machines 
of destruction. The Commonwealth, I 
maintain proudly as one who numbers 
himself one of its citizens, has by its 
very nature exercised a moderating ef- 
fect on some of these trends. In making 
this assertion I do not speak in a pa- 
tronizing spirit of something which the 
white, Anglo-Saxon, natively English- 
speaking members of the Common- 
wealth family have achieved. On the 
contrary, the achievement, if it can be 
termed such, is really that of all members 
of the Commonwealth on the basis of 
complete equality, for their decision to 
remain in this association is one which 
each has made without compulsion. To 
the question, why do the members of the 
Commonwealth stay together in this 
peculiar association, there is a very sim- 
ple answer which is not unlike the an- 
swer to the question, why do Canada 
and the United States get on so well 
together: because they want to; because 
the leaders of these nations recognize 
that in the channels of friendly exchange 
and interchange available through Com- 
monwealth membership there exist op- 
portunities, which might otherwise be 
unavailable or at least more difficult to 
attain, for correcting the myopic per- 
spectives which often afflict the vision of 
national governments. 

In the evolution of this free associa- 
tion of independent states, the role of 
the university has been an enormously 
important one. This is not casual spec- 
ulation but an indisputable fact. In 
particular, the Commonwealth stands 
greatly in the debt of the older univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom, which in 
earlier days formed the intellectual 
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focus of the Empire, drawing students 
from the most remote corners of a far- 
flung imperial system. It is a tribute to 
the overriding wisdom and to the in- 
dependence of these institutions that the 
ideas and ideals which they promulgated 
were not dictated by political exigencies. 
That students who, during the most 
formative years of their lives, studied in 
the United Kingdom later returned home 
to play leading roles in the achievement 
of independence for their countries is 
beyond doubt. At the same time these 
same leaders have insisted on maintain- 
ing close association with other Com- 
monwealth members with whom they 
share similar values and ideals. 

In recognition of the singular impor- 
tance which universities have played in 
the ever-changing mosaic of the Com- 
monwealth, a decision was recently 
taken at the Commonwealth Trade and 
Economic Conference, which met in 
Montreal in September, to institute a 


far-reaching program of scholarships and 
fellowships for Commonwealth students. 
Although the details of this program re- 
main to be settled, it is envisaged that, 
when in full operation, almost one thou- 


sand students from Commonwealth 
countries will be studying in any given 
year in the universities of other Com- 
monwealth members. 

Conferences of prime ministers and 
foreign ministers provide governments 
with splendid opportunities for exchang- 
ing views. Beyond the realm of policy, 
however, there is the important—and in 
the relations between democratic states, 
perhaps more important—area of under- 
standing and friendship amongst private 
citizens. If this new scholarship pro- 
gram helps to train those who will oc- 
cupy positions of authority and respon- 
sibility in the public life of their coun- 
tries, we will be satisfied. We will be 
better satisfied if it results over the 
course of years in the predisposition on 
the part of anyone, regardless of his 
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citizenship or vocation, to a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of those who may 
differ from him; if it results in an en- 
gineer from Asia having a clearer idea of 
parliamentary democracy in Canada and 
a Canadian teacher having a deeper and 
fuller appreciation of the rich and color- 
ful heritage of Asia. Such benefits as 
may accrue from this imaginative project 
are not those, we expect, that will be 
measured in terms of kilowatts, or miles 
of paved highway, or even in terms of 
the new fetish of our times, the gross 
national product. 

If this multilateral exchange can open 
new intellectual perspectives for even a 
few citizens of some countries of the 
world, and if it can foster an awareness 
on the part of only a relative few that 
the inevitable differences which exist 
between and among the peoples of the 
world need not be regarded as threaten- 
ing, the universities of the Common- 
wealth will have provided an enormous 
service not only to the Commonwealth 
but also to the whole world. For in this 
association we see not an exclusive club 
but an international testing ground, a 
microcosm of things as they might be. 

I have taken you far afield in attempt- 
ing to describe the influence of the uni- 
versity in fashioning the ties of friend- 
ship which exist between Canada and 
the Republic of the United States and 
between Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Nations. I now return to my 
original point of departure and suggest 
to you that this constructive influence 
has been able to make itself felt simply 
because the university as such has re- 
fused to be dominated by national con- 
siderations and swears first allegiance to 
the universal republic of learning and 
the comprehensive commonwealth of 
civilized human thought. To the hu- 
manizing and civilizing mission of the 
university, the contemporary world looks 
with greater expectation and with higher 
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hope than ever before in recorded his- 
tory. 

Spanning the gulf of time and all the 
barriers of geography and all man-made 
boundaries is the human capability—the 
capacity for the understanding and ap- 
preciation of our fellow man. In that 
capability is our greatest hope and in our 
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Wars begin in the minds of men. In the 
universities of the free world is the only 
effective equipment for opening the 
mind which is narrow, biased, one-track, 
or, more fraught with danger, closed. 
The universities of the free world can be 
a league for peace; acting in concert, 
they can and must promote understand- 


universities are our most effective lab- 
oratories for its creative development. 


ing which begets good will which begets 
peace. 


CRO 


Wouen I vert the Department of State to go to The Rockefeller Foundation, 
I found the change in many respects quite extraordinary. . . . In the change, 
I found it much more encouraging to draw finances from dividends than from 
congressional committees. But perhaps the most important and startling change 
of all to me was to discover, through the small part which The Rockefeller 
Foundation has played in them, the enormous importance of certain of the 
great unorganized, nonpolitical, unofficial, international communities in which 
people of different nations, races, and cultures are cooperating to get the work 
of the world done without regard to political frontiers. I am thinking of such 
great international communities as those of science and scholarship, of letters, 
of the arts, of trade and commerce, of tourism, of sports, of recreation, and so 
forth. Indeed, since I have had the opportunity to see the vast importance and 
the quality of these relationships, I have sometimes had the peculiar feeling 
that when I was in the Department of State I was a part of a rather artificial and 
sometimes dangerous game being played on the roof of a mansion in which the 
peoples of the world were very busy getting the job of the human race done. 
I am sure that it would be impossible to exaggerate the importance to us, in 
this international community of science and scholarship, of the new prominence 
of universities and individuals from the non-Western parts of the world, who 
have always played some part in it but now play a much more significant part. 

If one can say this without too much Western presumption, may I say that 
when one looks out across Latin America, all of Africa, the Middle East, all of 
Asia, one does not see in those vast parts of the world strong universities which 
take their place among the very front rank of world universities. One can 
understand many of the reasons why that is so today. One can also suspect that 
if that continues to be so twenty-five or fifty years from now, it will be a great 
tragedy and we, ourselves, will be the great losers. I am sure President Eisen- 
hower in his Baylor speech put his finger upon a very important matter when 
he called upon American universities and foundations to give careful atten- 
tion—these are not his exact words—to building up centers of learning and 
scientific research in the so-called underdeveloped parts of the world, because 
in these matters we are in direct contact with the fundamental stuff of man- 
kind.—“Observations on Foreign Relations of American Universities,” by Dean 
Rusk, in Education without Boundaries: Addresses and Summary of Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on University Contracts Abroad, November 13-14, 
1958, published by American Council on Education, April 1959. 
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JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


HE PAST year or two will no doubt 

have a minor place in our history 
as the time when we chose to have a seri- 
ous. discussion of education. This discus- 
sion had, perhaps, a certain inevitability 
—like the approach of the Second World 
War or the Great Depression. Deeply 
disruptive forces had been at work and 
at some point they were bound to come 
strongly to our attention. Much im- 
portance has been attributed to the first 
Sputnik—indeed, the word has come to 
suggest less the Russian searching of 
space than the American searching of 
the soul. But, in fact, the Sputnik had 
much the same precipitating effect as 
the stock market crash in 1929 or the 
Japanese attack in 1941. It was less the 
blow than the fragility of what was struck 
that caused the attention and created 
the alarm. 

We must all hope that this discussion 
of education since the first Sputnik has 
done some good. Perhaps it has. But 
we are entitled to wonder. Three things 
have kept the results from being as salu- 
tary as they might have been. 

First, we have been living through 
another era of the tough, practical, hard- 
headed man. The idealization of this 
man—the instinctive man-of-action—is a 
recurrent phenomenon in our society. In 
recent years we have had an especially 
severe attack, although, hopefully, one 
that is now subsiding. 

The problems of our time, as indeed 
those of all time, yield to study, thought, 


2 This address will be included in Current Is- 
sues in Higher Education, 1959, to be published 
by the Association for Higher Education. It was 
delivered at the closing session of the Four- 
teenth National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion. 


and perception. Particular experience 
rarely provides general qualification. It 
can be a profound disqualification if it 
is supposed to qualify the man for un- 
studied action or snap decision. And 
this is often the nature of the so-called 
practical judgment. It is based not on 
thought but either on unexamined dogma 
or on a surface phenomenon. The first 
has a very good chance of being wrong. 
The second almost invariably sacrifices 
the long run to the short. 

The point is well illustrated by the 
reaction of those who are called hard- 
headed and practical men in the pres- 
ent administration to the period since 
Sputnik. They have expressed dutiful 
concern about education. That, unfortu- 
nately, has been about all. And the rea- 
son is that they have a deeper commit- 
ment—that is, to the paramount impor- 
tance of low taxes, low expenditures, and 
a balanced budget. (We may falter and 
fall but Gad, Sir! we will do it in a finan- 
cially impeccable way.) There has been 
no great concern, other than of a purely 
oral sort, for the oncoming crowd of 
children which is now taxing our schools 
and will presently engulf our universities. 
These are more distant (marginally more 
distant ) phenomena, and anything how- 
ever slightly removed from the present 
is the province of the planner or the 
theorist. 

As I have said, we are coming to the 
end of the era of the tough-minded, hard- 
headed man. Perhaps the reason lies 
partly in the imagery.. People may well 
have begun to wonder if brains should 
be praised for their resemblance to 
leather and the head for its value as a 
blunt instrument. But the more im- 
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portant reason is probably in the nature 
of the world. Keynes once reminded us 
that in the long run we are all dead. It 
is no longer true. In the long run people 
are still alive and suffering from the 
errors of omission of those who declined 
to look ahead. So it has come about 
that the practical genius of the spring- 
time is the Charlie Wilson of the fall. 

Yet we should not underestimate the 
residual power of these attitudes. In 
the last two or three years, they have 
yielded very little to the proponents of 
federal aid to education. This was by far 
our best chance for getting dramatic 
improvement especially in the states and 
localities of greatest need. And, need- 
less to say, the states and localities have 
their hardheaded men too. They have 
been busy defeating the school bond is- 
sues and opposing the increases in state 
and local taxes. Some of this is to be 
attributed to old-fashioned selfishness. 
However, I find this an understandable 
and amiable trait as compared with the 
proud and self-righteous rejection of 
foresight which has lately been in 
fashion. 

The genuine and valuable concern over 
education which developed after the 
Sputnik took flight was also the victim of 
another of the disturbing tendencies of 
our time. That is for speech to become 
almost completely divorced from conse- 
quence. President Eisenhower, it has 
often been said, clearly feels that a long 
and heartfelt statement of his concern 
for a problem is a substitute for doing 
anything about it. In defense of the 
President, I think it must be said that he 
faithfully reflects a tendency in the coun- 
try at large. Once men said what they 
were going to do. Now, they consider 
it sufficient to say what should be done. 
Speech was once a portent of action. It 
has become a substitute. 

As speech has become an end in it- 
self, we have come increasingly to con- 
centrate our energies on the magnifi- 
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cence, or anyhow the grandiloquence, of 
expression. We live in the era of the 
memorable speech. If a man cannot be 
practical, he at least can be memorable. 
I could perhaps enlarge on the compo- 
nents of the memorable speech. Its prin- 
cipal ingredients are fanciful exaggera- 
tion, foolish prophecy, and silly heroics, 
in about that order of importance, al- 
though in recent years there has been 
increasing resort to extreme piety. But 
I do not need to go further. Our concern 
for education after the Sputnik was 
partly buried by a crushing avalanche 
of memorable speeches. 

However, there has been a deeper 
factor in this loss of momentum. It 
would also stress—this is far from a 
modest assertion—our continuing failure 
to see with clarity the relation of educa- 
tion, at different levels, to the economic 
and social order. Until this is clearly 
perceived, the case for education will 
rest on a defective foundation. The 
passing fear and envy excited by a Soviet 
technical achievement will be a poor 
substitute for a secure and permanent 
base. I should like, in the remainder 
of these remarks and with no ambition 
to be memorable, to deal with the rela- 
tion of education to economic and social 
change. 


Tue problem begins with the curious 
and complex duality of the role of man. 
Man is a goal—an end himself. We 
need look no further for justification for 
his intellectual development or his intel- 
lectual adventure; it is for these, or such 
as these, that he lives. A great many 
intellectuals, including many educators, 
have declined to look further for a ra- 
tionale. If the ultimate purpose of edu- 
cation is agreed, why search for a lesser 
one? 

Yet there is a more vulgar view of 
man, and it is idle to deny its hold. This 
regards him as an instrument of produc- 
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tion—as a converter of energy, or as a 
servomechanism, or in a more dignified 
role as a directing force in productive 
activity. If the society sets great store 
by production, as ours so obviously does, 
then it will set great store by man as an 
agent of production. And this our so- 
ciety does. We are not at all tolerant of 
the individual or group whose pursuit 
of happiness brings him or them into 
conflict with production. We have no 
praise for the idle or easygoing workman 
and certainly none for the featherbed- 
ding union. 

Yet our view of man as a producer is 
also an archaic one. Given its endow- 
ment of natural resources, the productive 
power of a country depends on its stock 
of capital and its supply of labor and 
on the skill with which these are com- 
bined. Both capital and labor have two 
dimensions—the dimension of quantity 
and that of quality. Of a steel mill, one 
needs to know both its rated capacity 
and the efficiency of its blast furnaces, 
open hearths, and rolling mills. And as 
one wants to know both the quality and 
the capacity of a mill, so one wants to 
know not only the size but also the qual- 
ity of a labor force. Along with numbers 
are the questions of literacy, skill, dis- 
cipline, technical guidance, and leader- 
ship. 

In the early years of the industrial 
revolution, it was at least arguable that 
the decisive factor for an economy was 
simply the supply of capital. The de- 
mands of the early machines on human 
talent were simple. The supply of cleri- 
cal, supervisory, and administrative tal- 
ent seemed to be forthcoming more or 
less automatically. Invention and tech- 
nological change appeared to be the 
product of haphazard inspiration and 
genius. They were not easily related 
to any specific training or preparation. 
The evidence for this point of view is 
not absolute. 

Adam Smith began the Wealth of Na- 
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tions by attributing the productivity of 
a nation to the proportion of gainful 
workers to total population and to “the 
skill, dexterity and judgment with which 
[the nation’s] labor is generally applied.” 
But it is not in doubt that from the be- 
ginning of modern economic society, the 
supply of capital had a central fascina- 
tion for the economist and, through him, 
for the public at large. The total valua- 
tion of the nation’s capital became the 
measure of its national wealth. The an- 
nual volume of its saving and capital in- 
vestment became the measure of its 
growth. It is the annual investment in 
capital—tangible capital in the form 
of machinery, plant, generating plant, 
transmission lines—which remains the 
measure of our progress. 
There can be very little question that 
this measure is technologically obsolete. 
We can probably lay it down as a law 
that in an advancing economic society, 
human beings gain in importance in re- 
lation to the capital with which they are 
associated. Machine production, para- 
doxically, diminishes the machine in re- 
lation to the man. This is partly because 
the improvement of capital—what we 
call technological change—comes _in- 
creasingly to be one of the recognized 
paths toward increasing productivity. 
Technological change is the result not of 
amassing capital; it is the work of human 
beings. And increasingly, of course, it 
is the result of a deliberate and pur- 
poseful investment in human beings. 
For roughly seventy-five years until 
the decade 1944-53, national output in 
the United States had been increasing 
at the rate of 3.5 percent a year. Slightly 
less than half of this can be attributed to 
crude increases in the stock of capital 
and to increases in the number of work- 
ers. The rest must be imputed to techno- 
logical advance and to improvements in 
the abilities and skills of the people who 
operated the better equipment. The part 
of the improvement attributable to tech- 
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nological change has been increasing.* 

Some technological change is unre- 
lated to education. And some of the 
advance in industrial skills and aptitudes 
represents a general accommodation by 
people who are on the job. But we are 
entitled to attribute much if not most 
of this advance to our investment in 
people. We almost owe more of our 
economic gains in the last seven decades 
to investment in people than to saving 
and the amassment of capital. And the 
margin in favor of people is increasing. 


To say that investment in people has 
yet to establish itself in comparison with 
investment in material capital would be 
a remarkable understatement. For ages, 
the road company philosophers have 
been making the point that people are 
just as important in their own way as 
things—and just as worthy as objects of 
expenditure. And the poets in their 
audience have been nodding their agree- 
ment. The operative consequences have 
been remarkably slight. On weekdays 
wealth is still measured by physical capi- 
tal and progress by the additions thereto. 

Part of this can be attributed to the 
force of tradition. Part must again be 
credited to our old friend the practical 
man. That which is inconsistent with 
established belief is not only untrue but 
vaguely foolish. And you can see capital 
and you cannot see learning. Only the 
impractical theorist reacts to what he 
cannot see. 

Investment in human capital as op- 
posed to material capital has also been 
damaged, I think, by the fact that the 
material calculation is not the only and 
not the primary justification. Man, to 


* Cf. Moses Abramovitz, Resources and Out- 
put Trends in the United States Since 1870, 
and John W. Kendrick, Productivity Trends: 
Capital and Labor, Occasional Papers 52 and 53 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
(New York: The Bureau, 1956). 
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repeat, is an end in himself. We eat 
for the purposes of improving our pro- 
ductive efficiency. But with even more 
enthusiasm, we eat to avoid hunger and 
enjoy the food. Education increases our 
productivity. It is also a nourishing al- 
ternative to ignorance which, like food, 
has its own enjoyments and rewards. 
Like food, it is not only an aid to pro- 
duction but also a prime object of con- 
sumption. 

But the very attitude which caused us 
to set such store by capital cause us 
also to accord an inferior role to con- 
sumption. It is by saving—refraining 
from consumption—that the capital stock 
is increased. Anything that interferes 
with saving is inferior. Expenditures on 
education, because they are consumption, 
get in the way of the higher claims of 
saving and capital investment. 

And let no one suppose for a moment 
that this is a theoretical argument with- 
out operative content. Outlays for edu- 
cation are regularly opposed on the 
grounds that the community cannot af- 
ford them. Even more explicitly, it is 
said that the high taxes interfere with 
saving and investment and thus with 
enterprise and economic health. Educa- 
tion is agreeable and even worthy but it 
is not a utilitarian or productive employ- 
ment of resources. The taxes for the 
new high school, a consumption good, 
may cost the community a new brewery 
which is a capital good. This is a hor- 
rendous prospect, so the community must 
proceed warily. Those who speak for 
education have rightly and (I think) 
wisely insisted that education is both a 
means and an end. But this has handi- 
capped them in arguing what is ordi- 
narily a superior case on purely eco- 
nomic criteria. 


I come now to the final problem in 
asserting the economic claims of educa- 
tion. It is the most serious. And were I 
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making a memorable speech, I might 
even claim that it is the one that will 
eventually ruin us. 

This concerns the profound structural 
difference in our type of economy be- 
tween the machinery which provides 
for material investment and that which 
provides for investment in human beings. 
In a private capitalist or market econ- 
omy, the provision for investment in 
material capital is integral to the sys- 
tem. When there is a prospect for gain 
from a particular capital outlay—when 
the marginal return from an investment 
exceeds the going return on savings— 
the investment proceeds more or less 
automatically. No public decision is 
ordinarily required. It is not necessary 
to arrange a specific transfer of funds 
from some other employment. A very 
large part of modern investment occurs 
within the business firm, which has a 
ready-made supply of investment funds 
from its own earnings. 

In contrast, investment in human 
beings is very largely undertaken by the 
state. And quite a bit of the remainder 
is in the domain of private conscience 
and charity. The return to the invest- 
ment accrues partly to the individual 
and partly to the community. It is not 
as in the case of a public utility some- 
thing on which the investor can levy a 
claim. Hence, support for this invest- 
ment is dependent on a decision to trans- 
fer funds from other uses. If there is an 
increased need for investment in people 
or an increased opportunity, there is no 
automatic process by which it will be 
recognized or exploited. The need or 
opportunity must be seen and then a 
decision must be taken to raise and apply 
public revenues to the purpose. We 
should expect serious faults in ma- 
chinery so designed. 

Since the estimate of return from in- 
vestment in people, unlike the estimate 
of return in investment in capital, is 
almost completely subjective, we should 
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expect (or anyhow fear) serious under- 
estimation. The diversion of revenues 
from other purposes raises the question 
of who is to supply them. It is also en- 
tangled with the question of using taxes 
to promote greater equality. This would 
lead us to expect that underestimation 
would be coupled with underappropria- 
tion. And let me remind you that the 
criterion here is a strictly economic one. 
The test is whether we are keeping a 
parity of investment as between people 
and material capital. 

Let me also remind you that this is a 
problem that Socialist-Communist coun- 
tries do not have. In the nature of their 
organization, resources are in the public 
sector. They have, I would imagine, 
grave problems of education but they 
do not have this problem of subtraction 
and transfer. 

Last spring when I was in Poland—a 
very poor country—I was questioned 
closely by the students of one of the 
universities on the rate of pay of stu- 
dents at American colleges and univer- 
sities. They were surprised when I told 
them we had no regular student stipends. 
They wished to know how our students 
lived. The rector of the university told 
me afterward that he thought I had dis- 
appointed my audience. They had hoped 
my answers might be useful for purposes 
of collective bargaining. The fact that 
rich America did not pay people who 
studied was a serious blow. 


My purpose in these comments was 
analysis and exposition. I would be run- 
ning a risk were I to go further. It is the 
mark of the memorable speaker that he 
courageously outlines a course of action 
for other people. 

But perhaps I may be permitted to 
suggest one or two consequences—which 
in any case are sufficiently obvious. 

We must recognize that our society 
has a critical and as yet unsolved prob- 
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lem of investing in people. We can 
neglect no hopeful and realistic solution. 
I have urged, not to a rousing chorus of 
applause, that we should not, as one 
example, bar any tax which promises to 
ease the problem. By the same token, all 
who are interested in education must 
align themselves strongly on the prac- 
tical measures for economic stabiliza- 
tion. (I do not have in mind the combi- 
nation of prayer, incantation, and higher 
interest rates on which the present ad- 
ministration relies.) Inflation is the im- 
placable enemy of the public sector of 
the economy. It means that we must 
have constantly increasing allocations to 
the public sector in order to remain 
even. Especially in the case of states and 
localities, where revenues are inelastic, 
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this is a source of formidable difficulty. 

But most of all I would plead for the 
utmost self-confidence on the part of 
those who argue for, and work for, in- 
creased investment in education as well 
as other outlays for productive human 
capital. 

Neither timidity nor an academic in- 
feriority complex should constrain the 
case for an increasing allocation of re- 
sources to these purposes. Those who 
say it cannot be afforded are not only 
wrong but must be protected from the 
consequences of their own error. This is 
of no small importance. While it is well 
established that the Lord looks after 
fools and drunk men, He is said not to 
intervene on behalf of the chronically 
shortsighted. 


CRO 


F on our present culture or stage of civilization the character and quality of 
the university is of peculiar importance. For as other cultures have been char- 
acterized as the bronze or iron age, so ours can be identified as the age of 
science. And just as the root of the word science is scientia, meaning knowledge, 
so the root of the age of science is education, and the institution upon which 
it is founded is the university—the home of knowledge. 

The university is our chief reliance for prosperity and for security; it is also 
our instrument for change or progress. Therefore the health of our entire 
civilization is dependent upon the strength of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The difference between strength or weakness in a university is a reflec- 
tion of the quality of the faculty employed. Thus, whether we will have a 
healthy and vital or a declining civilization will depend upon the wisdom, 
capacity, and preparation of our college teachers. Yet . . . little has been done 
to describe sympathetically the vocation of teaching, and even less has been 
done consciously to attract the best minds to the college teaching profession.— 
O. Meredith Wilson in College Teaching as a Career, published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, September 1958. 
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gr in institutions of 
higher education seem concerned 
as never before with economic problems 
of long-range planning. Programs of 
future growth and development and 
methods of financing them are being 
debated. There is general agreement 
that the required aggregate budget for 
higher education will more than double 
during the next decade but there is dis- 
agreement as to how the necessary 
funds can or should be raised. 

The resources of the economy are 
abundant but the automatic processes 
of this free society by no means ensure 
that higher education will share in 
that abundance or, indeed, be ade- 
quately financed. The principal economic 
problem confronting higher education 
today is how to channel large invest- 
ment funds away from less important 
uses into higher education. 

In the absence of a general financial 
policy, the colleges and universities are 
individually raising tuitions and fees, 
initiating large fund-raising campaigns, 
and, in the case of public institutions, 
placing record requests before state 
legislatures. The usual sources of funds * 
—-students, private donors, and state gov- 
ernments—are being appealed to for un- 
precedented sums. Yet there is already 
some indication that traditional methods 
of financing may not prove adequate; 
that the action taken by one institution 
cannot be entirely independent of that 
taken by others, especially in respect to 
tuitions; that there are some economic 


* Federal funds are not included among the 
usual sources because they go mainly for con- 
tract research for the Defense Department and 
for agricultural extension and research. 


problems common to all; and that gen- 
eral agreement should be reached on the 
broad outline of economic policy. 

Several proposals of general economic 
policy have been made. The most revo- 
lutionary of these is advanced by Pro- 
fessor Seymour E. Harris, economist, of 
Harvard University. He proposes that 
tuitions be sharply raised across the 
board. He sees not only the amount of 
tuition but the proportion of the total 
revenue which comes from students 
substantially increased. To augment the 
student purchasing power, he suggests 
a miultibillion-dollar student-debt ex- 
pansion plan, to be underwritten by the 
Federal Government if necessary. By 
this plan high tuitions and student-debt 
expansion would provide the principal 
source of additional investment funds 
for higher education and the means of 
balancing its books in the future.? 

A balance sheet for higher education, 
showing estimates of the aggregate in- 
creases both in costs and expected rev- 
enues, forms the data basis for the 
Harris recommendations. 

Another set of projections of future 
costs and income sources has been made 
by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, John A. Pollard, vice-presi- 
dent for research. According to the 
financial plan implicit in the tables pre- 
pared by this council (CFAE), tuition 
rates will be raised very little; but with 


*Seymour E. Harris, “College Salaries, Fi- 
nancing of Higher Education, and Management 
of Institutions of Higher Learning,” AAUP Bul- 
letin, September 1958, pp. 589-95; “Charging 
the Student Tuition on the Basis of Costs,” 
Educational Record, January 1959, pp. 24—28; 
“Student Credit Could End Colleges’ Financial 
Plight,” College Board Review, Winter 1959. 
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expanding enrollments the total revenue 
from this source, as from private donors 
and governments, will increase until by 
1969-70 vastly greater sums will be 
available, although the proportionate 
contribution of each source will be ap- 
proximately as at present. According 
to CFAE estimates, by far the largest 
additional sum will come from public 
aid provided by various levels of gov- 
ernment.® 

The projections made by Professor 
Harris and the CFAE are of much in- 
terest in view of the emerging economic 
problems. Both the projections and the 
built-in premises of the forecasts merit 
examination. 


Tuere are several economic character- 
istics of higher education which relate 
to financial policy. Its unique economic 
problems arise mainly because its econ- 
omy is mixed—it is neither wholly within 
nor outside the private-enterprise, profit- 
motivated segment of American life. In 
the profit-motivated sector, the com- 
petitive forces of the market auto- 
matically provide something approach- 
ing an optimum allocation of resources. 
But the colleges do not share in this allo- 
cation through the market processes. 
Because they have no record of 
“profitable” operations, no net income 
from which to pay dividends, and no 
prospect or desire to “make money,” 
they cannot obtain investment funds on 
the capital markets.‘ These markets 
assume pecuniary motivation and the 
drive of self-interest. The colleges, in 
contrast, obtain their investment funds 
by appealing to the loyalties and social 
responsibility of individual donors and 
legislators. 


*Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Where's the Money Coming From? (New York: 
The Council, 1959). 

*Except for small sums used to finance self- 
liquidating projects such as student housing. 
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From the standpoint of the capital 
markets, then, the colleges are outside 
the private-enterprise, profit-motivated 
segment in a public, nonprofit sector. In 
this sector funds are obtained by per- 
suasion and votes rather than by the 
operation of market forces. A result is 
that the public sector, and especially 
higher education, is undersupplied with 
investment funds (except for military 
associated uses) vis-a-vis the private 
sector.’ How to correct this imbalance 
is an economic problem on which there 
are diverse views. 

However, the colleges do not operate 
entirely in the public sector of the 
economy. They must compete on the 
markets of the private sector for per- 
sonnel, goods, and services, and their 
freedom of action is often limited by a 
kind of competition which has a close 
analogy in the private, profit-motivated 
segment. For example, tuition increases 
have a certain attraction as a source of 
funds. A governing board can take uni- 
lateral action designed to increase in- 
come from institutional sources. There 
are, however, more or less severe limita- 
tions to the ability of any one institu- 
tion to follow this course. 

A type of competition commonly 
found among private enterprises is 
called monopolistic competition, in 
which there are a limited number of 
sellers, each with a similar but somewhat 
differentiated product. In this situation, 
a change in price by one seller is made 
only after careful consideration of the 
price reaction of others serving the same 
market. An individual enterprise can 
raise prices when products are but little 
differentiated only at the risk of reduc- 
ing its share of the market; and if there is 
concerted action for higher prices, the 


* For an exploration of the causes and conse- 
quences of this imbalance between private and 
public sectors, see J. K. Galbraith, The Affluent 
Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958), 
especially chap. 19. 
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expected result is a reduction in the size 
and a change in the composition of the 
market. 

Basic ideas concerning the role of 
higher education in American life affect 
both the extent of the market and the 
nature of the demand. In this country 
the market for higher education is a mass 
market like that for motor cars. It is 
not restricted to an elite few, either eco- 
nomic or intellectual. The Big Ten in- 
stitutions, alone, enroll more students 
than attend all institutions of higher 
learning in the United Kingdom, or in 
France, or in Italy. With less than 6 
percent of the world population, the 
United States has about 40 percent of 
the university and college population. 

This mass market is made possible by 
our material abundance and has become 
a reality because of the ideas and aspira- 
tions of those who live in this relatively 
new, rapidly changing, and unstratified 
society. Going to college is for many a 
quick and relatively easy transition to a 
new and better life. Democratic ideals 
of equal opportunity and personal im- 
provement are now served by higher 
education on a mass scale. 

Although the private individual may 
benefit from higher education, the mass 
system in democratic America has flour- 
ished in the belief that society as a 
whole gains from the educational devel- 
opment of its manpower. The colleges 
are expected to provide the manpower 
for scientific and technical progress, for 
social and cultural advance, and, in this 
age, for national security itself. These 
public benefits expected from higher edu- 
cation and the responsibility of colleges 
to render them have obvious implica- 
tions for financial policy. Policies advo- 
cated may differ depending on the rela- 
tive stress given the private and public 
benefits of education by their authors. 

Many other economic characteristics 
could be explored, but these mentioned 
do place restraints on the policies which 
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can be sensibly advanced for financing 
higher education in the future. It seems 
desirable (1) to find a way of correcting 
the investment imbalance so that higher 
education will have the capacity to serve 
the mass markets of the future; (2) to 
develop policies which can find general 
acceptance among different types of in- 
stitutions; and (3) to find the necessary 
funds without raising high economic 
barriers between the institutions of 
higher learning and the market. Nothing 
could be more futile or dangerous than 
to expand facilities at great expense only 
to find that individual institutions and 
higher education as a whole had priced 
itself and talented youth out of the 
market. 


EwrotuMents at decade intervals since 
1910, with estimates for 1960 and 1970 
by the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, are shown in Table 1. Current, 
1958-59, enrollments are about three and 
a half million. The increase above the 
current level expected by the CFAE by 


1969-70 is, therefore, nearly three 
million. 


TABLE 1: ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY Decapes, 1910-50, wirn Estimates 
FoR 1960 anv 1970 


Enrollment 


Percentage 
(in thousands) 


Year Increase 


1910... 
1920... 
1930... 1,101 
1940... 1,494 
1950... 2,659 
3, 
6, 


355 
598 


1960. . 924 
SFOs 6s 376 


Source.—For 1910-50: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958 (Washington: 


Government Printing Office, 1958), p. 123. For 1960 and 
1970: Council for Financial Aid to Education, Where's the 
Money Coming From? (New York: The Council, 1959) 
p. 12. 


Both Professor Harris and the CFAE 
estimate the total annual revenues re- 


quired for all purposes by the end of the 
next decade at $9 billion or more. In 
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1956-57, total revenues were about $3.8 
billion. The increase required by 1969- 
70 is, then, in excess of $5 billion above 
the 1956-57 level. “Where will the money 
come from?” is the question these two 
sets of projections would answer. 

In the past, funds for the system as 
a whole have come mainly from three 
sources: governments (public aid), 
students (tuition and fees), and private 
donors (gifts and grants). In 1955-56, 
the most recent year for which the U. S. 
Office of Education has published finan- 
cial data, the percentage of total receipts 
from each of these sources was, re- 
spectively, 49.1, 20.4, and 17.1. Revenues 
from endowments, while substantial for 
individual institutions, have not provided 
more than 5 percent of received funds in 
recent years. The low percent of total 
receipts derived from tuitions and fees 
reflects, of course, the traditional prac- 
tice of all types of institutions of provid- 
ing education at a price well below 
actual cost. 


To help raise the additional sums re- 
quired by expansion in the next decade 
Professor Harris’ recommendation’ is: 


Billions 
Tuition—2 million students in private in- 
stitutions, $750 increase 
Tuition—4 million students in public 
institutions, $350 increase 1.4 
Public aid—largely from state and local 
government 0.5 
Public aid—largely federal gifts, grants, 
and guarantees 0.5 
Economies—elimination of small courses, 
and so on 1.6 
Gifts, private 0.5 


$1.5 


Total $6.0 
After considering the increases he 

believes likely from governmental 

sources and from private donors, Pro- 


* Council for Financial Aid to Education, op. 
cit., p. 11. 

* Harris, “College Salaries, Financing of 
Higher Education, and Management of Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning,” p. 592. 
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fessor Harris thinks it necessary to raise 
nearly $3 billion from students and to 
find another $1.6 billion in economies. 
Under this proposal, the student con- 
tribution to total revenues would jump 
to nearly twice its’ present proportion. 
In view of traditional tuition policy this 
is, as he says, “in a sense, revolutionary.” 

Some of the assumptions made are: 
that state and local governments will 
supply a fixed percentage of total income 
for higher education; that large savings 
can and will be made by increasing the 
student faculty ratio from 10/1 to, per- 
haps, 15/1 with many courses now given 
each semester to be offered in the future 
in alternate semesters, some courses to 
be eliminated, and so on; that enroll- 
ments will be entirely independent of 
the price (tuition) charged; and that 
“tuitions much closer to costs . . . in 
private institutions, and at least 40 per 
cent of costs in public institutions” will 
be charged. 

The estimates by CFAE for 1969-70 
of the amounts expected from each in- 
come source differ in important respects 
from the Harris projections. The CFAE 
clearly assumes that quite different finan- 
cial policies will be followed, with the 
result that governments are shown bear- 
ing the main expense of expansion; by 
1969-70 private gifts are shown slightly 
larger than tuition income; and the 
tuition rates implicit in these projections 
are only a little above 1956-57 levels: 


Increase 
(in millions) 
$1,082 


Source 
Tuitions 
Governments 2,700 
Private donors 1,166 
Endowment earnings 97 
Other sources 140 
Total $5,185 

These two sets of estimates are re- 
arranged and simplified, for ease of com- 
parison, in Table 2. 
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TaBLe 2: Sources or Funps For HicHER EpuCATION AND EsTIMATED RECEIPTS FROM EACH 
Source. Estimates For 1956-57 anp 1969-70 spy CFAE anp ror 1969-70 
BY Seymour E. Harris (In millions) 


——— ——— — x — 


=_——— 


| Harris 1969-70 CFAE 1969-70 
1956-57 | 


TOTAL 
Increase Total 


$ 3808 $2,900 | $3, 708 





Sources 


Increase | Total 


Students... 
Government... 
Donors 
Endowment 
Others. ... 
Economies 


$1,082 $1,890 
2,700 4,500 
1,166 1,890 
97 270 

140 450 


1,800 1,000 2,800 
724 500 1,224 
173 at 173 

| 310 

1,600 


$9,815 


1,600 


$6, 000 


Total ~ $9, 000 


The Harris projections almost double 
the percent expected from students, re- 
duce the government proportion by 
about 40 percent, and similarly cut the 


relative share of private donor support. 
The CFAE projections conform more 
closely to the pattern established in re- 
cent years, as seen in Table 3. 


TaBLeE 3: AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF TOTAL FuNDs ORIGINATING IN STUDENTS, GOVERNMENTS, 


AND Private Donors witH Harris anD CFAE Proyections,® 1949-69 


Sources 


Students Governments Private Donors 


Millions 


Millions Percent Percent Millions 


$258 
318 
418 
607 
724 
864 


Percent 
1949 

1951 

1953. 

1955 

1956f 

1957f.. 


$395 
447 
$54 


| 
= 
i | 
| 


$1,393 
1,307 
1,415 
738 
1,800 
1,865 


10 
12 
15 
17 
19 
20 


18.1 
20.0 
20.4 | ;, 


16.2 | 
| 


808 
904 


21.1 
21.8 


1969t 
Harris 
CFAE 


2,800 2 
4,500 50.0 


3,708 
1,890 


38.0 | 
21.1 | 


1,224 


| 42.8 
1,890 


21 


| 


Source 
Council, 1959) 

* It is believed that this method of presentation has clarified rather than confused the issue 
been attached to the Harris estimates although he is less specific. 
because of the omission of several minor categories of income 

t Estimates by CFAE except for the Harris projections for 1969. 


Table 2, and Council for Financial Aid to Education, Where's the Money Coming From? (New York The 


The date 1969 has 
The percentages do not add to 100 for any given year 


The methods of estimation used and 
the conditions and policies implicitly 
assumed by Harris and the CFAE have 
not yet been published. The uncertainty 
due to this lack of information has led 


nomic forecasts; to what extent are they 
policy recommendations; or expressions 
of a desired result; or a combination of 
these? 

Final answers to these queries will 


to conjecture over such questions as: To 
what extent are these projections eco- 


have to wait but some inferences can be 
drawn from the estimates themselves. 
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A rorecast of any economic variable 
can only be made on certain assumptions, 
both implicit and explicit. An estimate 
of future enrollments, for example, de- 
pends on assumptions made about the 
number of infants who will survive to 
college age; the proportion of the college- 
age group which will go to college— 
and the influence of changes in the level 
of personal income and of rising costs of 
education on that proportion; the failure 
and withdrawal rates; and so on. Clearly, 
the judgment of the estimator plays an 
important role. 

The CFAE estimates of the total 
budget needed ten years in the future 
is made by the linear projection of a 6.7 
percent rate of annual increase. Profes- 
sor Harris uses methods of estimation 
which assume the persistence of other 
empirically established relationships or 
rates of growth. Such differences in esti- 
mating techniques can cause experts to 
disagree. 

There is in this case, however, an ad- 
ditional reason for differences in the pro- 
jections. If, as has been suggested, a 
sales campaign or a “public relations 
program” should be sponsored by edu- 
cators and others to influence behavior 
and modify relations among variables so 
as to make them conform to a desired 
outcome, another dimension of uncer- 
tainty is added to the forecasts. The 
effectiveness of any such campaign be- 
comes, itself, an element in the forecast. 

Professor Harris recommends “an in- 
tensive public relations program con- 
ducted by college leaders and other in- 
fluential persons” to condition students 
and their parents to the payment of 
higher tuitions and to “sell” the idea of 
a multibillion-dollar student-debt expan- 
sion plan as a major means of financing 
higher education.® His projections appar- 
ently assume that this public relations 


* Harris, “Student Credit Could End Col- 
leges’ Financial Plight,” pp. 18-22. 
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program can and will succeed and that 
the rise in tuitions will not be a deterrent 
to attendance or adversely affect the com- 
position of the student body. If a pro- 
spective student does not have the neces- 
sary cash in hand, the way is to be made 
easy for him to borrow. 

The CFAE estimates, on the other 
hand, reflect the success of the council 
and others in promoting corporate and 
private giving, and its confidence that 
this will become an increasingly impor- 
tant source of investment funds. The 
heavy burden of financing expansion 
which Harris places on the student (an 
increase of $2.9 billion annually), the 
CFAE places on governments (an in- 
crease of $2.7 billion annually). 

Pending the release of additional de- 
tail of estimating methods, the major 
cause of difference in these two projec- 
tions will be tentatively attributed to 
different premises concerning what is 
suitable economic policy for higher edu- 
cation in America. 


Tue proposal to increase substantially 
the proportion of total revenue derived 
from students and to decrease, relatively, 
the share from governments and private 
donors is based on the private benefit 


concept of higher education. Professor 
Harris says, “Since the current crop of 
graduates can look forward to a lifetime 
income of $200,000 to $250,000 more 
than the non-college graduate, a system 
of finance should be found that enables 
the college student to pay a large part 
of the costs of his education.” ° The dol 
lars-and-cents worth of a college educa- 
tion is used to justify both higher tui- 
tions and a plan of debt financing. 

The estimate of $200,000 to $250,000 
rests on dubious statistical grounds and 
the proposed policy seems to carry a 
questionable implication—that the pri- 


* Ibid., p. 19. 
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mary objective in higher education is 
to increase the earning power of indi- 
viduals. 

Certainly the individual who goes to 
college usually benefits, and some part 
of the benefit may be pecuniary. To at- 
tribute such large sums to college educa- 
tion is, however, questionable. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, 
the median male college graduate be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty-four years of 
age received in 1956 about $1,500 a year 
more total money income than the high 
school graduates and about $2,500 a year 
more than those whose education ended 
with the elementary school. 

What part of this differential income, 
or of the much larger sum estimated by 
Professor Harris, is due to higher educa- 
tion has not been determined. Those 
who have been to college do enjoy some 
differential income, but the extent to 
which the college education is respon- 
sible is unknown. A study is needed 
which would compare the earning of two 
groups of high school graduates, one 
composed of students who went to col- 
lege and the other of ones who did not. 
The group members would have to be 
carefully paired off according to simi- 
larity in native ability, family economic 
status, and other factors which affect suc- 
cess in college and income in later life. 
It is possible that such a study would 
confirm the traditional concept that the 
largest rewards of learning are not pe- 
cuniary. 

Regardless of the outcome of such an 
inquiry, the private benefit argument as 
given by those who would raise tuitions 
sharply hardly seems a valid one on 
which to build financial policy for higher 
education as a whole. It raises economic 
barriers to education and makes higher 
education, in all its functions of teaching, 
research, and national service, increas- 
ingly sensitive to the vagaries of a debt- 
supported demand. A public relations 
program based on the theme, “College 
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graduates earn a quarter of a million 
more!” could be devastating to curricula 
and make the colleges and universities 
very unhappy places for scholars, both 
faculty and student. The fallacy of the 
private benefit approach to financial pol- 
icy is, of course, that the pecuniary gain 
to individuals, while a welcome by-prod- 
uct, is still a by-product of the larger 
objective of higher education. 

Nonetheless, the argument for higher 
tuitions on the grounds that “those who 
benefit should pay” has strong appeal 
in our individualistic, profit-motivated 
society. A pertinent question is, then, 
“Who, actually, does benefit?” 

The traditional American answer has 
been that there are both public and pri- 
vate benefits from higher education, but 
that the larger objective is an educated 
human resource, cultivated in the arts, 
sciences, and technologies required in 
each era for material progress, welfare, 
and national security. If this public 
benefit is still considered paramount, 
then the easy analogies of the market 
place, transferred from the private, profit- 
motivated sectors of the economy—an 
expansion of consumer (student) debt 
and price (tuition) increases—lose their 
charm as a general solution for the finan- 
cial problems of higher education. Basi- 
cally, a policy which requires the student 
to finance a major part of the expense 
of this socially necessary educational 
function seems, in this context, at least 
undesirable and possibly dangerous. The 
public benefit doctrine suggests that the 
public should bear the major burden of 
financing higher education. 


Tue resources of the economy of the 
United States are more than sufficient 
to support a growing system of higher 


education in the next decade. There 
is doubt, however, that traditional meth- 
ods of attracting funds from the profit- 
motivated private sector to the nonprofit 
public sector will be adequate. The 
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time may come within the next six to 
eight years when it will be necessary to 
use new methods to channel required 
investment funds into the public sector 
where both privately and publicly spon- 
sored institutions obtain funds. Just as 
the Harris suggestion for student-debt 
financing brings the Federal Government 
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of money from some of its marginal uses 
in the private sector of the national econ- 
omy into higher education. 

If and when this happens, a proper 
plan should be consistent with the doc- 
trine of paramount public interest; 
should safeguard academic freedom and 
the autonomy of institutions; should pre- 


into the picture as the initial source of 
money, it is likely that other new meth- 
ods evolved will use governmental au- 
thority to divert a socially necessary flow 


serve the mass nature of the market; and 
in doing these things, should keep in full 
use all qualified facilities of higher edu- 
cation, both public and private. 


Iw LIBERAL EDUCATION, we could individualize instruction and diversify the 
programs to meet a wide variety of student differences. I have the feeling that 
if we standardize the liberal component of higher education, we simply confirm 
even more the standardization of values that seems to be occurring among stu- 
dents as a result of the social pressures they are experiencing. We shall only be 


able to break the mold of the standard pattern of values if we find active points 
of contact between the liberal education component and the particular student’s 
problems and background. 


Granted that this may be a dream impossible to realize, yet it represents a 
different point of departure than the prevalent tendency to stress a uniform 
general education curriculum for everyone. In this context, it might be worth 
considering whether it is possible to help individuals to live in two worlds at 
the same time. Maybe it is the job of higher liberal education to help the 
person make the adjustments that are necessary to keep the industrial system 
going and to find his place in it, and yet to have a private life that is creative 
and one which gives him satisfaction. If we think in terms of some such mission 
for liberal education, then we are confronted, if these data are valid, with a 
critical problem of communication between the academic institutions, the 
faculty in particular, and the students. How is that kind of mission to be ful- 
filled? I should like to know as a teacher.—“Student Capabilities for Liberal 
Education,” by Philip E. Jacob, in Spotlight on the College Student, edited by 


Margaret L. Habein, published by the American Council on Education, May 
1959. 





The Role of the Federal Government 
in Higher Education 


DAVID D. HENRY 


Fr, THE SUMMARY Of a discussion by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching in 
1956 there is an arresting paragraph 
which provides an appropriate starting 
point for a consideration of the Federal 
Government and higher education. 


The question at issue is not whether the 
federal government should have a role in 
higher education. That question was settled 
affirmatively in the nineteenth century and 
never seriously reopened. The question at 
issue is what kind of role the federal gov- 
ernment should play in higher education. 
It is not a question about which either the 
American people or leaders in higher edu- 
cation are ever going to make a clear-cut 
decision. But they are going to make a 
great many decisions that bear in one way 
or another on federal action, and the cumu- 
lative impact of these decisions will deter- 
mine the future of federal relationships to 
higher education. One can only hope that 
these decisions will be made with a clear 
grasp of the issues involved.’ 


The government's present role 


According to Dean John C. Weaver of 
the University of Nebraska in a paper 
presented to the 1958 meeting of the 
Association of American Universities, 
federal expenditures on higher education 
have reached the proportion where the 
key question is not whether there should 
be such federal expenditures, but rather 
how are they to be spent and how are 
they to be expanded. 

Present federal expenditures in the 

1 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 


of Teaching, “Federal Programs in Higher Edu- 
cation,” Annual Report, 1956-57. 


area of higher education reach a total of 
nearly $2 billion. Half of these appro- 
priations goes to individuals, however, 
and the remainder (for research con- 
tracts and grants, medical research facil- 
ities, and special projects) is spread 
unevenly among the institutions and 
cannot in any sense be considered as 
helpful to institutions generally. 

It is time that the Congress and the 
administration consider a proposal which 
will be of benefit to all institutions and 
still be within the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. 

The recently enacted National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 does not 
meet these specifications. Insofar as it 
touches higher education, it is piecemeal, 
indirect, and uneven in its spread. Only 
one-quarter of the funds go to higher 
education activities and it is open to 
serious question whether those activities 
benefit higher education, particularly 
graduate higher education for which the 
act was especially designed. 

But generalized philosophical debate 
about federal aid for colleges and uni- 
versities is fruitless. In the first place, 
what is often described under the head- 
ing of federal aid, either present or pro- 
posed, is not aid but either payment for 
services rendered or aid to individuals. 
Second, the debate is fruitless because 
programs of federal expenditures for 
higher education will not come in any 
over-all philosophical pattern. 

In examining future federal financial 
participation in the costs of higher edu- 
cation, the issues are more meaningful, 
therefore, when appraised in the con- 
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text of a specific plan. While it is proper 
that we analyze the merit of any pro- 
posal in terms of our philosophical 
premises, taking a strong, entrenched 
position on the other side of a doctri- 
naire battle over federal relationships is 
neither necessary nor helpful in the solu- 
tion of the problems which confront 
higher education. 

One of the reasons the Congress has 
not undertaken new programs of wide 
benefit to colleges and universities is 
that there has been no such program be- 
fore the Congress which promised this 
effect and which has been widely sup- 
ported by all important elements in 
higher education. 

In the absence of a plan and in the 
confusion over what ought to be done, 
Congress has taken both limited and 
disappointing actions. For example, the 
last Congress appropriated new millions 
of dollars to help encourage additional 
students to go to college. Its action 
brings to nearly $1 billion a year the 
amount payable to individuals to help 
them take specialized training or attend 
college in a general program.? These 
sums were appropriated to help students 
go to college at a time when unprece- 
dented enrollments are already in pros- 
pect. Further, these actions were taken 
when there were before the Congress 
important measures to help the colleges 
handle the new numbers. The bills for 
loans for college housing, for payment 
for ROTC facilities, for administrative 
costs in public health research, for medi- 
cal education teaching facilities, are 
examples of ways the Federal Govern- 
ment could appropriately have helped 
institutions and which should have had 
priority over the new appropriations 
which were authorized. 

A piecemeal and inadequate Federal 


* President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, Second Report to the 
President (Washington: Government Printing 


Office, July 1957), p. 98. 
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Government approach to the over-all 
needs of higher education will persist 
until there is a clear recognition of the 
national need and a definite proposal to 
help with answering that need on a wide 
front. Historically, the Federal Govern- 
ment has many times appropriated funds 
to help with causes, whether through 
public or private agencies, when the 
national welfare has been involved and 
a satisfactory formula was found. In 
the long history of federal grants, the 
precedents are ample for aiding institu- 
tions and organizations, whether public 
or private, which are operating in the 
national welfare. Subsidies to agricul- 
ture, to transportation, to hospitals, to 
highways are examples. 


Financial background 


Volumes have been written in the past 
five years on the general need of higher 
education for greatly expanded support. 

Mr. Seymour E. Harris of Harvard 
University has suggested that the educa- 
tional and general budget is going to 
rise from $3 billion to $9 billion in ten or 
twelve years. Whether one accepts Pro- 
fessor Harris’ projection or his proposed 
solution, one must agree with his point 
that unorthodox methods of financing 
higher education must be considered.* 

The issue was recently phrased quite 
clearly by Director Alan T. Waterman of 
the National Science Foundation in a 
statement prepared by him and ap- 
proved by the National Science Founda- 
tion board: 


. . . We must progress in our science and 
technology and in the education and train- 
ing of our citizens with all the effectiveness 
and thoroughness we can muster. We can- 
not afford to delay in arguments as to how 
we do them. 


. We appear to forget that as a 


*Seymour E. Harris, “College Salaries, Fi- 
nancing of Higher Education, and Manage- 
ment of Institutions of Higher Learning,” 
AAUP Bulletin, Summer 1958, pp. 589-95. 
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Nation we live in a competitive world and 
shall continue to do so. It seems abundantly 
clear that we shall rapidly lose in competi- 
tion, unless we can show more determined 
and constructive efforts than we have 
during the past years.‘ 


The Report of the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 


It has been disappointing to many 
that the recommendations on federal 
finance of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School did 
not have formal consideration by the 
last Congress. The legislative measures 
adopted were pretty largely outside the 
framework of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

The Committee recommendations for 
federal action in the field of financing 
higher education were four in number. 
They still deserve consideration: (1) a 
continuation of federal loans for revenue- 
producing facilities; (2) payment of full 
costs of research and service contracts 
with institutions; (3) grants-in-aid for 
slum clearance where educational insti- 
tutions were involved; (4) a program of 
grants for construction of academic 
buildings. 

The first three have had limited de- 
bate. The fourth has had little consider- 
ation either by educational bodies or the 
Congress. 

The report said: 


A system of outright Federal grants on a 
matching basis to nonprofit educational 
institutions should be worked out. A sys- 
tem which might be adapted to this purpose 
has for some years provided assistance in 
the construction of medical hospitals, under 
the Hill-Burton Act. The provision for 
matching would be important, in order that 
State and private efforts be stimulated 
rather than retarded, and priority should 
probably be given to institutions seeking to 
expand their enrollments. It is hoped that 


“American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, Circular Letter, 


No. 24, Sept. 9, 1958, p. 4. 
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ways may be found to extend the benefits 
of such a program to all types of nonprofit 
institutions of higher education; but in any 
event such aid should be extended to as 
large a proportion of the total number as 
possible.® 


The Committee gave three reasons for 
assistance by the Federal Government 
in meeting construction costs. They 
were: 


It would help institutions to concentrate 
more on financing adequate faculties. It can 
be terminated when enrollments level off, 
without disrupting institutions’ current 
finances. It contains little if any possibility 
of Federal control of educational pro- 
grams.® 


The President’s Committee report also 
pointed out: 


Colleges and universities are now spending 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars 
annually on new facilities and moderniza- 
tion of old ones. Their capital outlay re- 
quirement for these purposes is estimated 
to be approximately $1.3 billion each year 
from now through 1970. There are already 
substantial deficiencies, although the really 
sharp increases in enrollment have not yet 
come.’ 


The recent study by the American 
Council on Education, prepared by John 
D. Long with others, has increased the 
amount, stating that the aggregate esti- 
mates of need for minimum adequacy 
run from a high of about $15 billion to 


a low of $12 billion.* Professor Long 
tells us that this forecast checks with the 
aggregate estimates developed through 
state projections. 

E. V. Hollis of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation tells us that plant expansion needs 

* President’s Committee . . . 

* Ibid., p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. 81. 

* John D. Long and J. B. Black, Jr., Needed 
Expansion of Facilities for Higher Education, 
1958-70: How Much Will It Cost? ( Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1958), 
p. 18. 


, op. cit., p. 83. 
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alone justify the $12 billion estimate. A 
similar amount is needed to replace tem- 
porary and wholly obsolete buildings, he 
says; and $8 billion is needed for equip- 
ment, for land, site development, and 
utilities—or a total capital need in the 
next ten years of $33 billion. 

Whichever of these estimates is ac- 
cepted, the definition of need is far be- 
yond present plans to cope with the 
problem. 

Assuming that the obligation of the 
Federal Government for the total pro- 
gram in higher education is limited but 
also assuming that timely federal action 
is urgently needed to encourage local 
action, both public and private educa- 
tion might well unite in support of the 
recommendations of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School as a common ground for 
immediate progress. 

This point of view was recently given 
encouragement by President Nathan 
Pusey of Harvard when he said: 


. . . The National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health, the military 
services, the Atomic Energy Commission 
and other agencies are already contributing 
to specific ends of higher education. . 
Government is not the final solution to all 
our problems, but it is surely true that 
public funds—federal as well as state— 
must be brought to bear on our critical 
financial problem.® 


I share the view that private institu- 
tions must receive some form of public 
support, if we are going to maintain a 
first-rate system of higher education, 
widely accessible to all able students, 
with the research and service roles 


strong. It is also clear that on a national 
base the states collectively are not mov- 
ing rapidly enough to meet the cumula- 
tive needs of the public institutions. 


*Nathan M. Pusey, “The Need for Public 
Support,” Educational Record, January 1959, 
p. 33. 
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A federal grants program for 
construction of academic buildings 


Dr. Alan Waterman has said: 


The pressing problem for science and en- 
gineering in universities is to secure modern 
laboratories and research equipment, in- 
cluding rather costly equipment for the 
larger institutions, and to provide for large 
capital research facilities to be used nation- 
ally or at regional centers. In the interest 
of training future scientists, needs extend 
to undergraduate laboratories and demon- 
stration equipment.’° 


Recognizing the national concern with 
science and engineering and realizing 
that science and engineering facilities 
constitute approximately one-half of the 
projected costs of building needs, it 
would be appropriate that implementing 
the recommendations of the President's 
Committee for construction grants be 
defined as related to science and engi- 
neering. 

A federal building grants program, in 
the amount of $750 million a year for ten 
years, available to all institutions to 
match local capital funds for all pur- 
poses, including equipment, would ma- 
terially increase the science and engi- 
neering education facilities of the nation. 
I repeat, the federal grants should match 
the local, not the reverse; and all capital 
expenditures made available at the local 
level should be counted in the pool of 
resources on the assumption that half 
would go to science and engineering 
laboratories and equipment. 

Machinery for the definition of need 
could be established, comparable to that 
now in effect for making grants for the 
medical research facilities, if grants were 
made directly to institutions. 

A plan comparable to the Hill-Burton 
legislation for hospital construction 
could be followed if grants to the states 
is a preferred method. Federal lease of 


* American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, op. cit., p. 4. 
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buildings to institutions could be ar- 
ranged where there are technical restric- 
tions to outright grants. This program 
would have the following advantages: 

1. It would recognize that higher edu- 
cation is an instrument of national de- 
fense and economic strength and help 
the nation to work toward a first-rate 
system of higher education. It would 
put the kind of national value on higher 
education that now obtains for hospitals, 
highways, and medical research. 

2. Relieved of the burden to provide 
one-half of the facilities needed in the 
next decade, colleges and universities 
could direct more resources into salaries 
and other operation costs. 

3. Giving money for buildings elimi- 
nates any possibility of federal control 
of the operation of educational programs. 

4. As to the participation of private 
institutions, the case would be based on 
the concept that these institutions are 
important to the nation, and that build- 
ing “grants” would be a subsidy for the 
continuation of that service, just as fed- 
eral grants formerly have been made to 
private organizations when necessity re- 
quired such action. 

5. The Federal Government has re- 
cently adopted a program of grants for 
graduate work and for increased aid to 
students. It is time that attention be 
given to helping the institutions do their 
job. 

In general support of this approach, 
let me quote again from the President's 
Committee report: 

Under our system, sovereignty, and hence 
responsibility, is shared between the Fed- 
eral Government and the several States. 
And these latter, along with private groups, 
have traditionally borne the primary re- 
sponsibility for the education of our people. 

Yet it is obvious that the Nation as a 
whole has a vital interest in the education 
of its people. The political system and 
national security, health and prosperity 
depend heavily upon it. Areas that fall 
behind are sure to impair the standards 
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of other localities. This has been the basis 
for acceptance of Federal operations in 
matters of security and economic stability. 
The Federal Government has the authority 
and can mobilize the resources to promote 
and support education also. It has exer- 
cised that authority many times." 


Precedents for grants to private 
institutions 

Precedents in federal subsidy for pri- 
vate institutions are many. In the thir- 
ties, emergency education measures 
applied to private institutions. The 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 applied to 
private institutions. The College Hous- 
ing Loan provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1950 apply to private institutions. 
Construction grants for research facili- 
ties in medical, dental, and public 


health areas apply to private institutions. 

A barrier to a clear view of federal 
grants to private institutions is not only 
the historical opposition of those who 
believe that public grants should be 
limited to publicly controlled agencies 


but also the difference of opinion among 
the private institutional spokesmen. Al- 
though some ask for federal tax exemp- 
tion for educational expense as an in- 
direct federal subsidy to private educa- 
tion, insofar as it would permit increased 
tuition, others refer to federal grants as 
if they were entirely inimical to educa- 
tional integrity. The point of view of 
President Pusey previously quoted is an 
indication that leaders in private educa- 
tion will consider supporting a plan to 
implement the recommendation of the 
President's Committee. 

Let us take a look at a parallel federal 
program. The Federal Hospital Survey 
and Construction Program, commonly 
known as the Hill-Burton Program, was 
signed into law in 1946. Between 1946 
and July 1957, 35,000 projects at an 
estimated total cost of nearly $3 billion 
were undertaken. The federal contribu- 


" President's Committee . .. , op. cit., p. 104. 
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tion to this total was $809 million. The 
over-all program has added, or will add, 
more than 153,000 beds and 898 health 
units. Although 900,000 more hospital 
beds are needed, the effect of the Hill- 
Burton Program has been dramatic in 
getting this national need appraised and 
solutions devised.'? 

It is relevant to consider what the 
Federal Government is doing in the way 
of aid for highways. 


Federal Aid Highway authorizations 
since World War II have provided federal 
funds for three classes of highways— 
primary, secondary and urban. A total of 
$550,000,000 was authorized for these 
three classes of highways for each of the 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Authorizations 
have steadily increased ever since to $700,- 
000,000 for 1956; $825,000,000 for 1957; 
$850,000,000 for 1958 and $875,000,000 for 
1959. These funds are matched equally by 
the states.’ 


The 1958 Federal Aid for Highways 
authorized $900,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960 and $925,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961."* 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1954, 
annual authorizations also have been made 
specifically for improvement of the na- 
tional system of interstate and defense high- 
ways. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 
inaugurated the long-range program for the 
intensive development of the interstate 
system authorizing a total of 24.825 billion 
dollars for the 13 fiscal years 1957-69 to 
provide for completion of the entire system. 
These funds are matched on a 90 percent 
Federal-10 percent state basis.'® 


And for those who think the projected 


” Washington Report on the Medical Sci- 
ences, Sept. 2, 1957, No. 533, and Sept. 23, 
1957, No. 536. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Annual 
Report, Bureau of Public Roads, Fiscal Year 
1957 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1958), p. 5. 

“Federal Aid Highway Act of 1958. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, op. cit., 
p. 5. 
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building costs for colleges and universi- 
ties are high, E. V. Hollis reminds us that 
capital expansion of industry and busi- 
ness annually is in excess of $30 billion.’* 
Since 1947, $291 billion has been spent 
upon physical facilities by business.'* 

What is projected here ($7.5 billion 
in ten years) is a sum smaller than was 
appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the educational benefits to 
veterans, an amount which has reached 
a total of $14 billion. 

In the context of other proposals, we 
may also make comparisons. Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Ar- 
thur S. Flemming recently said that his 
advisory committee indicates the Fed- 
eral Government should spend $0.5 
billion a year on medical research (by 
1970) and that his department, with 
others, should plan to fill this need.** 


There are those who accept the pro- 
priety of and need for federal grants to 
private non-church-related institutions 
but who question the constitutionality 
of a plan to include sectarian institu- 
tions. They point out that support of 
federal grants for church-related hospi- 
tals and church-related medical schools 
(for research facilities) was based upon 
the rationalization—insofar as this issue 
is involved—that the services of hospi- 
tals and research laboratories of reli- 
gious institutions are functions unrelated 
to religious purposes. This rationaliza- 
tion says that instruction even in medical 
schools and hospitals serves religious 
purposes whereas research and bedside 
service do not. In my view, this is a 
quibble. 

In any event, the issue is too impor- 
tant to be resolved on what congressmen 
and others think is unconstitutional. 


**Statement to National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, October 1958. 

** “How Modern Is American Industry?” Re- 
print, McGraw-Hill Book Co., September 1958. 

New York Times, Nov. 4, 1958. 
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Even constitutional lawyers are divided 
on the point. We shall not know the 
answer until a plan is adopted and 
tested in the courts. Grants to states is 
a mechanism which would place the 
religious issue at the state level. Leases 
of federal property to church-related 
colleges is another possibility. The 
grant distribution formulas used in 
Canada and Great Britain are worthy 
of study. Still other devices have been 
suggested. 

Fear of unconstitutionality, as long as 
informed legal opinion is divided, should 
not be used as a barrier to action on a 
plan carefully designed to minimize the 
risk of challenge on the religious issue. 

If later, by court decision, church- 
related colleges and universities are ex- 
cluded from federal grants, at least other 
private institutions, along with the pub- 
lic, can be given assistance in meeting 
their potential to contribute to the na- 
tional welfare. 

In conclusion, I quote again from the 
Carnegie report: 


It is not necessary to take a strong, en- 
trenched position on either side of this 
doctrinal battle. A clear grasp of the issues 
leads one to accept certain arguments from 
both sides. American higher education is in 
desperate straits with respect to its financial 
future. This is a matter of national im- 
portance. If it is to be solved, all of the 
groups which have an interest in solving it 
must play an appropriate part. A healthy 
pattern of financing will involve contribu- 
tions from many sources—students, alumni, 
the states, the federal government, business 
corporations, and philanthropic sources.'® 


® Carnegie Foundation . . . , op. cit., p. 6. 
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Those who fear an increased federal 
grants program out of a general concern 
about expansion of federal responsibili- 
ties may be interested in the point of 
view of Marion B. Folsom, formerly 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 


An increase in government activity is not 
necessarily evil in itself—the central ques- 
tion is whether the government activity 
actually provides a needed and constructive 
service for the people. The absence of wise 
and prudent government action can be 
more costly in the long run. Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard has spoken persuasively 
on the theme that “government is not 
merely an expense—it is a service-rendering 
organization that repays its costs manyfold 
in the services that it renders.”” 


At a time of increasing competition for 
the tax dollar and the philanthropic gift, 
and at a time of increasing public con- 
cern at the level of public expenditure, 
citizens everywhere are confronted with 
the decision of how to pay the educa- 
tional price for our standard of living 
and our national security, and how and 
in what way that price is to be paid. It 
is not enough that people applaud the 
idea of educational opportunity and 
educational standards of quality; it is 
essential that ways and means be found 
to pay for them. The key question con- 
fronting the American people is the ex- 
tent to which new resources will be 
made available for the educational de- 
mands of the future. 


® Marion B. Folsom, “Some Suggested Adijust- 
ments in the Use of Our Resources,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, August 
1958, p. 327. “ 
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College Teachers 


Another Look at 


JOHN W 


N% LONG AGO, I saw a cartoon which 

seemed to say more than its creator 
probably intended. It showed a neatly 
dressed young magazine salesman stand- 
ing and talking to a housewife. The 
caption read: “No, Madam, I’m not 
working my way through college. I’m 
an associate professor with a wife and 
four children.” The manifest humor of 
this cartoon represents fairly well the 
attitudes of most individuals who have 
thought at all about the personnel prob- 
lems of higher education. 

Having just fairly begun to see breaks 
in the clouds of suspicion cast upon 
them, university and college professors 
and administrators suddenly found 
themselves, thanks to Sputnik I, front 
and center in the dazzling sunshine. 
From near pariahs they became, over- 
night, messiahs. If great learning could 
threaten our security, then it followed 
that great learning could counter the 
threat. Unfortunately, inventories of 
available and potential scientists and 
scholars revealed a disturbing situation. 
We do not have enough well-qualified 
teachers now, and, when the ubiquitous 
tidal wave of students engulfs our col- 
leges and universities, the seriousness of 
the situation will be increased by a very 
large factor. 

The press, radio, television, and the 
lecture platform, to say nothing of the 
floors of Congress and state legislatures, 
have resounded to utterances of panic, 
rage, and, occasionally, constructive 
proposals. Most of the suggestions seem 
to have a dollar sign as the common 
denominator. After all, if one needs 
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tanks and airplanes, one may simply 
buy tanks and airplanes. Similarly, if 
one needs college professors, is it not 
apparent that one may, equally simply, 
buy college professors? No. 

The most disturbing aspect of this as- 
sumption is that it is so fondly held by 
people close to college teaching—deans 
and presidents. In fairness, it must be 
pointed out that a dean who sees his 
faculty drained off to higher paying posi- 
tions in other colleges and universities or 
to business and industry has some rea- 
son to believe that professors are not en- 
tirely without economic motives. It is 
quite safe to say that if this country 
wishes to have the kind of higher educa- 
tion it needs, it must stop subsidizing 
that education from the pockets of col- 
lege teachers. However, and this is the 
thesis to which I would like to address 
myself, most of the personnel problems 
facing higher education would remain 
unchanged even if unlimited funds were 
available. It is one thing to say that ad- 
ditional funds in very large amounts are 
needed immediately; it is quite another 
to make the very dangerous assumption 
that these funds would, by themselves, 
cure the ills of higher education in 
America. 

These assertions are based on the 
results of research. It was my good 
fortune to be able to conduct this re- 
search which I would like to describe 
briefly... The research was concerned 


"In addition to the writer, the staff consisted 
of Bernard G. Berenson, research associate, and 
Phil Welsh, research assistant, both of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Their contributions were 
many and important. 
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with trying to answer two important 
questions: first, why do people choose to 
become college teachers; and, second, 
why do some of these then decide to 
leave teaching for other positions? 

The research was conducted during 
1957 and 1958 with funds provided by 
the Southern Regional Education Board 
and with the additional support of the 
University of Maryland. Three disci- 
plines were selected for study: chemis- 
try, English, and psychology. They 
were selected for two principal reasons: 
first, they represent fairly well the major 
areas of the arts college program, the 
humanities, the natural sciences, and the 
biosocial sciences; second, they differ 
widely in terms of the nonteaching job 
opportunities available to their members. 

Within each discipline, three classes 
of individuals were studied: present col- 
lege teachers in 156 colleges and uni- 
versities in the Southern region; men 
and women who had taught in the region 
but who had left teaching entirely; and, 
finally, graduate students. Data were 
gathered by means of a set of question- 
naires and by fairly extended interviews. 
Approximately 1,800 questionnaires were 
returned completed, and interviews were 
conducted with over 300 individuals. A 
final report, now in preparation, gives 
the details of the study; the above will 
serve present purposes as background 
for the remarks to follow. While this 
study was regional in scope, the results 
have been compared with those obtained 
in similar studies, and on most points 
there is agreement. 

Our first question is: Why do people 
choose to become college teachers? To 
try to describe in a brief statement the 
process which culminates in the deci- 
sion to become a college teacher, it is 
necessary to draw a composite picture. 
Such a composite, necessarily ignoring 
much variation, runs a serious risk of 
being a stereotype. College teachers 
are complex and highly individualistic. 
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At the same time, there are certain cen- 
tral themes and characteristics which 
turned up with considerable frequency. 
These are the basis for what follows. 

First and foremost, college teachers 
are highly intelligent. This is impor- 
tant. At the same time, this charac- 
teristic alone does not distinguish them 
from the members of certain other pro- 
fessions such as engineering, medicine, 
or the law. Looking further, we found 
that the typical college teacher came 
from a middle-class home background. 
Two occupations in particular occupied 
a large number of their fathers—teach- 
ing and the ministry. Very few were 
from wealthy homes, and only a few 
more were from very poor homes. 

This middle-class background is im- 
portant. By and large, children of the 
middle class acquire certain values and 
attitudes. These include ambition, a 
desire for upward social mobility, a sense 
of personal and social responsibility, and 
the idea that work is the means to suc- 
cess. The son of middle-class parents 
defines his role as an adult in terms of 
his success in an occupation. To fail 
occupationally is a devastating experi- 
ence. To avoid failure and to achieve 
success he will work hard, conform to 
the rules of the game, do what is ex- 
pected of him. 

But most intellectually superior chil- 
dren from middle-class homes do not 
become college teachers. There has to 
be something else in the picture. There 
is not time here to explore the personality 
dynamics of this essential ingredient. 
It must suffice to describe its surface 
aspect. In examining the histories of 
present and former college teachers, we 
found in most instances a developed 
preference for intellectually stimulating 
and essentially solitary activities. This 
is at considerable variance with the pre- 
vailing mores of the middle class which 
place so much emphasis on social facil- 
ity. Yet these people show, in most 
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cases, a preference for individual activi- 
ties. Such a preference has conse- 
quences. 

The title of this paper was chosen be- 
cause Thoreau, in those famous sen- 
tences from Walden, seems to have cap- 
tured the spirit of an important idea. It 
seems to be very much the case that the 
future college teacher, having for any 
one of a variety of reasons elected to 
pursue a solitary course in preference 
to seeking his rewards in groups, hears 
the different drummer about whom 
Thoreau speaks. Having heard, he steps 
to this measured and faraway music. 

The values of the middle class remain 
with him, but they are altered in signif- 
icant ways. The excitement of intellec- 
tual challenge and discovery replaces 
the reward of a successful sales cam- 
paign. The stimulation of colleagues 
and students replaces the camaraderie 
of the nineteenth hole at the country 
club. For the independence to pursue 
his own course and in his own good 
time, he becomes willing to forego a 
Cadillac. 

But this does not happen overnight. 
It is the end product of a number of 
years’ experience. The important thing 
is that, fairly early in his life, the seeds 
of these ideas are sown and begin to 
grow. If we may assume that this proc- 
ess begins fairly early, we need to look 
further at the development of the future 
teacher. Consider him as a student. 
Being intellectually superior and ambi- 
tious, he ordinarily does very well in 
school. He is rewarded and praised; 
school, or at least learning, becomes a 
situation of pleasure. The qualification 
was added because many able students 
find school dull, but learning, particu- 
larly independent learning, 
Butterfly collections, 


exciting. 


chemistry _ sets, 


homemade radios, and libraries occupy 
their time. 


During the high school years, many 
of the future teachers of chemistry and 
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English select their fields of concentra- 
tion. The teachers of psychology do 
this later, either because this subject is 
not taught until college or because the 
maturity needed to examine human be- 
havior objectively is slower to develop. 
The important point, however, is that 
the field is chosen long before the occu- 
pation. Most typically, the decision 
about what to do with what one has 
learned comes some years later. By and 
large, the decision to enter college teach- 
ing as a career is not a decision at all. It 
is the end product of drift. 

At the same time, it is not accidental. 
If one examines the characteristics of 
college teachers, the choice may be 
understood. By the time they have 
achieved the doctorate, they have spent 
a minimum of about twenty years in 
school. The later years in particular 
have been exciting and rewarding, very 
intellectually stimulating. They have 
found in the collegiate environment 
certain things which are extremely im- 
portant to them. There is intellectual 
stimulation, both from colleagues and 
students. There are opportunities to 
learn. There is a considerable amount 
of independence. In the act of teach- 
ing they find a chance to talk with (at 
least a few) students who are interested 
in the same things they are. In general, 
and even at the danger of oversimplifica- 
tion, this is the process by which people 
become college teachers. 

The other question is: Why do some of 
them later leave teaching for other posi- 
tions? Many people find it curious in 
the extreme that I should consider this 
to be a difficult question. To many, the 
answer is simple: low salaries. But this 
answer does violence to the great vari- 
ety of motives which characterize col- 
lege teachers. It is a simple answer, but 
it is far too simple; considering the 
stakes, it is dangerously simple. 

Consider, for example, one datum un- 
covered in this study. Approximately a 
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fourth of the former teachers of chem- 
istry and psychology and nearly half of 
the former teachers of English left 
teaching to take jobs either at the same 
salaries they were making or at lower 
salaries. It is true, of course, that many 
had prospects of doing much better, and 
many have. It is also true that the over- 
whelming majority of the former teach- 
. ers would take salary reductions of as 
much as a quarter or a third just to 
return to teaching. Sometimes their 
wives and their banks have other ideas. 

There is no simple reason which ac- 
counts for the decision to leave college 
teaching. Certainly, money is involved 
in a number of ways, both directly and 
indirectly. Consider the case of a young 
chemistry professor who, in order to ob- 
tain chemicals to teach his laboratory 
sections, must beg free samples from 
various drug and chemical companies. 
Or consider the instructor in English 
with a wife and three children and a 
salary of $3,800. Although he loves to 
teach, he was at the time of our inter- 
view planning to leave. He and his 
family were, he said, getting awfully 
tired of eating hamburger. On the other 
hand, several professors were inter- 
viewed who had, they said, declined 
offers of positions paying $18,000 to 
$20,000 per year to remain where they 
were at positions paying $10,000 to 
$14,000. The point seems to be that a 
man making $10,000 is above the sub- 
sistence level and can consider other 
features of employment; one who is 
making less than $4,000 cannot do this. 

There are several general classes of 
reasons for leaving teaching. Money 
has already been mentioned. This oper- 
ates directly in terms of salary differ- 
entials and indirectly in terms of facili- 
ties for research, teaching loads, and 
other related features. Examining the 
career patterns of the subjects, we found 
a substantial number of the former 
teachers who had had several teaching 
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jobs, a fact that reveals a restless, high 
mobility pattern. These are apparently 
individuals who are, for any one of a 
number of reasons, seeking something 
which they cannot find. Their post- 
teaching job histories confirm this in 
that many of them continued to move 
from one place to another every year or 
two. It is interesting to speculate what 
might have happened in these cases if 
something like vocational counseling 
had been undertaken so that they might 
have clarified their goals and aspirations. 

Another fairly large group was made 
up of individuals who had taken leaves 
of absence for a year or two and then 
decided not to return to teaching. Dur- 
ing the period of declining student en- 
rollments in 1949 and 1950, a number of 
institutions encouraged faculty members 
to take such leaves. Quite a few did not 
return. The reasons for remaining away 
from teaching varied. For some, the re- 
search facilities at such places as the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory or the Folger 
Shakespeare Library were too impres- 
sive to leave. For others, who had be- 
come accustomed to a standard of living 
which few colleges or universities could 
duplicate, the financial motive operated. 
Many of these, incidentally, were indi- 
viduals with children approaching col- 
lege age—a time when expenses would 
be much increased. In some cases, the 
jobs which they left were simply never 
reopened. 

There was a substantial group made 
up of individuals who had left teaching 
for reasons of personal conflicts. Some 
were on the losing side in faculty ven- 
dettas, either within departments or be- 
tween departments and administration. 
Professional jealousy and vindictiveness 
do not seem to be entirely missing even 
in the collegiate atmosphere where the 
calm, dispassionate search for knowledge 
is the goal. Some former teachers in 
this group had been deans or depart- 
ment heads who, when a new adminis- 
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tration took office, found themselves 
being pushed, sometimes not too gently, 
toward the door. 

There was a fairly small group of for- 
mer teachers who left teaching as part 
of some sort of personal crisis, most often 
a divorce. In talking with some of these 
individuals, it was interesting to note a 
reciprocal relationship between the un- 
happiness that was created by the job 
and the distress of the divorce. It is 
something of a chicken-and-egg ques- 
tion, but there seemed to be some cases 
where the living and working conditions 
were materially involved in the ultimate 
debacle. 

There was a fairly substantial group 
composed of those who left teaching in 
order to obtain opportunities for re- 
search. One chemist described the situ- 
ation as follows. He had taken a job 
after his doctorate with a well-known 
chemical company. There he found 


that, while the research facilities were 
excellent, the range of problems on 


which he could work was restricted. 
Taking a university position, he found 
that to get equipment to do any research 
he had to get outside contracts, which 
also limited his range of inquiry. At the 
time of the inquiry, he was seriously 
wondering whether an industrial job, 
with much better pay, would not, after 
all, afford him about as much actual 
freedom as his university position. 
There was another group, made up 
exclusively of former English teachers. 
In this field, the new teacher is virtually 
sentenced to five or more years of little 
or nothing but teaching freshman 
classes. If he can somehow manage to 
publish some research, done after he has 
graded the daily stack of compositions, 
he may, after a time, look forward to 
teaching a sophomore course. After 
more years and more publications, he 
may get an advanced course, although 
there are many teachers of English who 
have been doing nothing but freshman 
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courses for ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 
The ones who left teaching seem to have 
become discouraged and disgusted with 
a situation in which the only salvation 
was research but where research was 
made extremely difficult by virtue of the 
mass of compositions that had to be 
graded. 

These were the major groups, the 
principal reasons for leaving teaching. 
We did not explore reasons for moving 
to other academic positions. Theodore 
Caplow and Reece J. McGee have done 
that in their book, The Academic Mar- 
ketplace.* The interviews did yield data, 
however, which suggested that the de- 
cision to move to another teaching posi- 
tion was based on essentially the same 
cluster of reasons. The difference ap- 
peared to be that the decision to leave 
teaching altogether was much harder, 
required a more critical set of problems. 
Keep in mind what was said earlier 
about the kind of individual who enters 
teaching. He is not easily displaced. 

The nearest thing to a general state- 
ment about why people leave teaching, 
as far as the data from the present study 
permit, has to do with some very marked 
discrepancies in rewards and aspirations. 
These show up in two contexts—job- 
related activities and rewards. Two sets 
of descriptions were available: one was 
from the teachers; the other, from deans 
and presidents. 

Before proceeding to a brief summary 
of the discrepancies, one general com- 
ment seems called for. There is a wide 
and deep gulf between faculty members 
as a group and the administration. Each 
group perceives the other in essentially 
stereotypic ways; both groups are seri- 
ously in error. Cases were found of 
individuals who, in ten or more years at 
an institution, had never even met the 
president. Many faculty members do 
not see their deans from one year to the 


* New York: Basic Books, 1958. 
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next. With such a gulf in the com- 
munication process, it is not surprising 
that the difficulties to be described be- 
low exist. 

Turning now to job activities, teach- 
ing occupies the largest proportion of 
their time. This is not surprising. Other 
activities that occupy teachers’ time in- 
clude professional reading, research, ad- 
vising, and counseling. Administrators 
appear not to be aware of the amount of 
time that advising, counseling, and com- 
mittee work require. University teach- 
ers would like, in general, to dispense 
with these activities; college teachers are 
readier to engage in them. 

The reasons lie in the reward struc- 
ture. What gets done is not very closely 
related to what gets rewarded. For ex- 
ample, administrators say that teaching 
is important and is rewarded. In the 


interviews, many faculty members were 
rather bitter about this, saying that no- 
body knew whether they were doing a 
good job of teaching or not. Certainly, 


in no case was anything like a systematic 
evaluation program found. In the ab- 
sence of this, crude impressions, lack of 
complaints, occasional expressions of 
favor, enrollments in elective courses, 
and other equally inadequate data must 
be used in evaluating teaching. 

On the other hand, number of pub- 
lications does provide a convenient if 
highly unreliable metric for use in mak- 
ing personnel decisions. Small wonder 
that faculty members feel bound to pub- 
lish or perish. Small wonder also that 
anything which interferes with publica- 
tion is viewed with a very jaundiced eye. 

Committee work and administration 
—what one president called “the evi- 
dences of good academic citizenship”— 
are also rewarded. However, most fac- 
ulty members do not like either activity. 
They would prefer to teach, but this is 
not likely to be adequately rewarded. 
They feel the need to publish, which 
takes time. One might wonder why, if 
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committee work and administration are 
rewarded by rank and salary increases, 
some faculty members would not choose 
to build their careers on these activities. 
Some do, but many of these encounter 
social pressures, a kind of ostracism, for 
being a dean without portfolio. The 
notion that to become an administrator 
is to be forever lost is as widespread as 
it is unfortunate. 

To build one’s career on committee 
work and administration is also, in 
effect, to put all of one’s eggs in one 
basket. To engage in these activities 
may result in promotion at the present 
institution, but the price is loss of visi- 
bility in the profession. To attain this 
visibility, one must publish and also 
take part in professional meetings. Very 
few professors are willing to trade. They 
prefer to attain and maintain profes- 
sional visibility since this is an even 
better way to achieve promotions. If 
one is well enough known, he will get 
job offers. These can then be parlayed 
into promotions and salary increases at 
the present institution, or they can be 
accepted. In either case, the effect is 
the same. This, of course, is an old 
story to administrators. It has some in- 
teresting implications. The situation 
seems to be that many of the rewards 
which institutions have to distribute are 
in effect administered by the professional 
groups. It seems to be increasingly these 
groups which determine whether a man 
shall be promoted. Obviously, these 
groups know little or nothing (and often 
care less) about the man’s teaching com- 
petence. Yet they do exert great power, 
and the wise and ambitious faculty 
member will do wel! to attain and main- 
tain visibility and acceptance in them. 

In general, the correlations between 
what faculty members do and what they 
would like to do are very low; between 
what they do and what gets rewarded, 
even lower. In this connection, one 
correlation came out which was of par- 
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ticular interest. Faculty members were 
asked what they would like to do; they 
were also asked what should be re- 
warded. In effect, this is the description 
of the ideal job, and one would expect 
that the correlations would be virtually 
perfect. They were not. They were 
high, but they were low enough to sug- 
gest that faculty members are in con- 
siderable conflict themselves about their 
jobs. 

It is in the area of reward values that 
the heart of the problem seems to lie. 
With a high level of agreement, the re- 
wards most valued by both the present 
and the former teachers are independ- 
ence, intellectual stimulation from col- 
leagues, and the opportunity to do 
research. Nearly as high are the oppor- 
tunity to work with young people 
(teaching) and an adequate salary. 

Administrators are somewhat at vari- 
ance with this in their estimates of the 
reward-value hierarchy. .They add pres- 
tige, recognition from administration, 
and security and are apparently less 
aware of the independence needs. They 
also place salary higher on the scale than 
do the professors. 

Turning to the availability of certain 
rewards, research is one which is rela- 
tively unavailable. Salary is likewise 
rated as unavailable. What is there to 
replace these? For some, there are 
fringe benefits; for many, a congenial 
social group is important. Opportuni- 
ties to teach and considerable independ- 
ence are available. By and large, the 
correlations between what is important 
and what is available are low, many ap- 
proaching zero. 

Why, then, do so many remain in 
teaching? The reason seems to be that 
certain rewards which are very impor- 
tant are available almost exclusively in 
the academic setting. Very few busi- 
nesses and federal agencies provide the 
kind of independence which is valued so 
highly by college teachers. Outside the 
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academic setting, opportunities to teach 
are extremely limited. (It was interest- 
ing to note the number of former teach- 
ers who have sought out every possible 
chance to teach, even to the point of 
teaching night extension classes at great 
distance from their homes and offices. ) 
Intellectual stimulation from colleagues 
is available to some extent outside teach- 
ing, but it is apt to be of a more re- 
stricted kind. A chemist working in 
industry is not likely to encounter many 
opportunities to have lunch with an 
anthropologist, a classicist, or a philos- 
opher. Some of them do not care to, 
but many do. 

We must also recall that the academic 
environment itself is important to most 
of these people. As one former teacher 
of chemistry put it, “The amazing thing 
is that, after having spent twenty years 
in school, anybody could leave.” He 


had left, the victim of an interpersonal 


conflict with a superior. 

It is one thing to say that most college 
teachers will remain in teaching because 
it is only there that they can attain cer- 
tain rewards that are of importance to 
them. "It is quite another to let a chaotic 
personnel situation persist as the model 
by means of which we hope to recruit 
young men and women into the profes- 
sion. It is also difficult to measure the 
effects of the generally low morale of 
college teachers. It is not enough to 
have men and women with appropriate 
training just meet their classes regularly. 
This is only going through the motions. 
It is not enough to keep a fairly large 
number of warm bodies occupying the 
professorial chairs. If good teaching is 
to be fostered, if young people are to 
find excitement in learning, we must 
have good teachers, teachers who feel 
that what they are doing is not only im- 
portant (most of them do) but also that 
it is understood and appreciated by their 
superiors and by the public at large. 

This study was not concerned with 
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whether more good than poor teachers 
are leaving for other positions. There is 
no well-accepted measure of merit 
which could be applied. However, 
using such admittedly confounded meas- 
ures as number of publications and ac- 
tivities in professional societies, it was 
our impression that we are losing a dis- 
proportionately large number of the 
better teachers. Many of those who 
have left are acutely unhappy about 
their decisions. They would like to re- 
turn. Many would take substantial 
salary reductions (or say they would, 
and their statements were generally 
quite convincing) to return to teaching. 
But there are limits. Take the case of 
an experienced chemist earning in ex- 
cess of $12,000. He was offered a posi- 
tion as a professor in a fairly well-known 
university at the magnificent salary of 
$4,000! 

The research reported here was con- 
cerned with two questions: why do 
people become college teachers, and 
why do some of them then leave teach- 
ing for other positions? The answer to 
the first is easier to come by. It has to 
do largely with the kinds of people they 
are, with the kinds of reward values they 
develop. It was interesting to note that 
very few made early and conscious deci- 
sions to enter teaching. Most of them 
drifted into it. Those concerned with 
faculty recruitment and retention might 
ponder this at length. 

There are many reasons why they 
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leave. Some of them have to do with 
money, but this aspect of the situation 
has been overemphasized. It is not that 
higher education does not need much 
more money in the immediate future; it 
is to say that money alone will not, as so 
many seem to be assuming, cure the ills 
of higher education. College teachers 
are people—intelligent, sensitive, and 
quite complex people. Until personnel 
policies and practices are based on a 
real and basic understanding of their 
aspirations and value systems, until the 
gulf between faculty and administration 
is bridged so that ideas and feelings can 
flow back and forth freely, and until 
colleges and universities realize that the 
area most desperately in need of careful 
study concerns their own problems, little 
or no progress will be made. 

This paper began with the description 
of a cartoon which contained a wide- 
spread stereotype. I would like to close 
it with some sentences which seem to me 
to get very close to the heart of the mat- 
ter. It is a part of the reply of one pro- 
fessor to the question: why do you 
teach? He said: 

I teach because I am a teacher. It is an 
ancient and honorable profession and the 
only one where I would feel comfortable. 
For professional teachers are like saints in 
that they cannot help being what they are. 
(Any other resemblances are purely co- 
incidental. )* 


* Professor F. Earl Ward in the 
College Bulletin, February 1958. 
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Education in America 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD 


» TRY to get a foreigner to under- 
7: stand American education is a very 
difficult affair. To try to get an Amer- 
ican to understand it is sometimes even 
more difficult because he takes 
much for granted. 

One can say of our education that it is 
as American as blueberry pie, or we can 
say with that distinguished Englishman, 
Denis Brogan, that the American public 
school is our “formally unestablished 
national church.” Or we can say that 
anything anyone wants to say about our 
education is true at some time or place. 

Our educational system is unplanned; 
it has not been in the past and is not now 
directed from any central point; it tries 
to give all kinds of curricula to all kinds 
of students; it sometimes and in some 
places succeeds splendidly and it some- 
times and in some places fails miserably. 
In almost any American town the focal 
point of interest in the community prob- 
ably will be the central high school, in 
contrast to the focal point in the Euro- 
pean community which will very likely 
be the town cathedral. 

Every man and every nation is a re- 
sult of his or its origins—biological and 
cultural. Our origins are exceedingly 
diverse. Perhaps the best way to indi- 
cate this biological diversity is to quote 
the words of a French farmer after he 
had settled in New York State almost 
two hundred years ago. 


it so 


What then is the American, this new man? 
He is either an European, or the descendant 
of an European; hence that strange mixture 
of blood, which you will find in no other 
country. I could point out to you a man, 
whose grandfather was an Englishman, 
whose wife was Dutch, whose son married 
a French woman, and whose present four 


sons have now four wives of different na- 
tions.' 


While this quotation indicates some- 
thing of the variety of our biological ori- 
gins, it does not indicate how rich and 
diverse were the cultural origins which 
these nationalities represented. 

But those who came to America were 
not the Europeans who wanted to con- 
serve or continue their European ways. 
They came for a change—more freedom 
of religion, more freedom from govern- 
ment, more freedom to raise their social 
status, or, to put it very simply, a better 
chance in life. 

These desires were reflected in the 
schools. First, let us consider the in- 
fluence of those who were searching for 
religious freedom. Because of their high 
moral character, they were influential 
out of proportion to their numbers. They 
were given liberty to found schools with- 
out restrictions. They were even at 
liberty to found new denominations, 
which they did in great profusion, mak- 
ing the new orthodoxy rapidly become 
the old. This freedom of anyone to 
found a school meant many things. 
Every man in a sense was his own 
schoolmaster; every man even his own 
theologian. In the freshening air of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we 
were not far from feudalism, and expres- 
sions of our new-found freedom were 
sometimes electrifying, sometimes stupe- 
fying. 

But the freedom to start schools to 
carry out particular ideas or to teach 
particular doctrines was only one part 
of the rebellion against constriction. The 


*De Crévecceur, Letters from an American 
Farmer. 
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other doctrine was that there should be 
free and public schools for everybody, 
so that whoever had talent and diligence 
could rise on the social and economic 
scale. 

Since there was great fear of giving 
anybody too much power, particularly 
any central government, the total respon- 
sibility for operating and financing these 
public schools rested with the local com- 
munities. What they taught, who was 
employed to teach, how the cost was 
to be met, was a local affair. When one 
observes the astonishing amount of 
money which has been spent over the 
years for schools in America—almost half 
the total levy of local taxes—one recog- 
nizes that there might have been a revo- 
lution if this money had had to be sent 
to a central government in Washington. 
Such taxes could be raised only for 
schools which were visible before the 
eyes and under the control of friends 
and neighbors. No other country has 
ever tried to educate so many nor to 
provide such extensive buildings and 
equipment for the purpose. One may 
wish that a higher percentage of this 
substance had been or was being spent 
for salaries for teachers, but even this 
improvement may now be in the offing. 

By early American tradition, then, any- 
one could start a private school without 
restriction, and the control of public 
schools was left in the hands of the local 
community.’ What was to be the content 
of the curriculum was not at that time 
a great problem because few students 
went beyond reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Those who did continue beyond 
the sixth grade took a program imitating 
the English school and college, consisting 
of such courses as Latin and Greek, 
English history, English literature, math- 
ematics, ethics, and forensics. There 
was very little natural science and no 
social science. Up to as late as 1870 
not more than 3 or 4 percent of our 
young people went to high school and 
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not more than 2 percent went to college. 
Before that date, however, many of the 
strong influences on American educa- 
tion had already begun to be felt. Even 
prior to the final physical break with 
Great Britain we were beginning to dis- 
card European ideas. 

Perhaps the first strong impetus in a 
direction other than the traditional one 
was provided by Benjamin Franklin 
through the influence of Poor Richard's 
Almanack and the Autobiography. The 
practicality of Poor Richard and the self- 
education, self-improvement example of 
the Autobiography took one form in the 
vocational education which was finally 
almost to eliminate the European type of 
apprenticeship. Once schools, rather 
than journeymen, could teach new meth- 
ods, change and improvement in old 
skills became easier. 

Equally important was the influence 
of Thomas Jefferson. In his Notes on 
the State of Virginia Jefferson advocated 
a beginning education for everyone, thus 
widening the base for the selection of 
the best talent to go to the university. 
The poor boy who was bright was to be 
sure to have his opportunity. 

I shall not dwell on the labors of 
people like Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard to establish public schools and 
the laws to require attendance. Their 
zeal illustrated the faith and confidence 
of Americans that widespread educa- 
tion would preserve democracy and 
would give social and economic oppor- 
tunity to those who deserved it. 

It seems likely that the traditional cur- 
riculum inherited from Europe was al- 
ready breaking up before the Morrill 
Act establishing the land-grant colleges 
was passed in 1862. These institutions 
were destined, not only vastly to change 
and improve our agriculture and engi- 
neering, but also to introduce other new 
subjects into the curriculum to take their 
places alongside the traditional ones. 

Even had the Morrill Act not been 
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passed, the inauguration speech in 1869 
of President Eliot at Harvard would have 
forever destroyed the sanctity of the 
English colonial curriculum. President 
Eliot had traveled in Germany and was 
intrigued with the German idea of a uni- 
versity. Furthermore, he was a chemist 
and he wanted the natural sciences to 
have a place in the curriculum. There- 
fore, he advocated a choice of subjects 
with the students to do the electing. 

Eliot was not only breaking with Euro- 
pean tradition, but he was also breaking 
with our own. And while Harvard: was 
destined to return to the enforcement of 
some requirements around the turn of 
the century in the system that was called 
“distribution and concentration,” or re- 
quired courses and majors, the sacred- 
ness of the old curriculum was by that 
time forever gone. From now on, edu- 
cation would always have a relation to 
the aptitudes and interests of those who 
were taking it. 

But, though Eliot and others had 
changed the curriculum to give students 
a chance to choose, the social, occupa- 
tional, and cultural changes of the early 
twentieth century were an even stronger 
force for revision. 

We often speak of our education as 
having been partly designed to Ameri- 
canize the new immigrant, and indeed 
the public schools have done a super- 
lative job in that respect. But we should 
remember also that a tremendous task 
has been put upon our school system 
because of our internal mobility, both 
vertical and horizontal. From 1890 to 
the present we have had a vertical shift 
of population, in the economic sense, 
from lower class to middle class which 
has been tremendous. In the older social 
structure we always diagrammed the 
population by an_ isosceles triangle, 
which had the great mass of the popula- 
tion at the bottom, say 70 percent; a mid- 
dle class, which was smaller, halfway up, 
say 20 percent; and a very small upper 
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class near the apex, say 10 percent. Such 
has been the change that now we must 
diagram the social structure by a dia- 
mond, with the great mass in the middle, 
about 70 percent, and a lower class at the 
bottom of about the same size as the 
upper class at the apex. 

An almost equally large internal popu- 
lation shift during the past sixty years 
has been from rural to urban life. Where 
we needed something like two-thirds of 
our people on farms at the turn of the 
century, mechanized equipment has now 
made it possible for 15 or 16 percent 
of our population to feed the rest of 
us and have surpluses to send away. 
Meantime, our former blacksmiths have 
needed to become garage mechanics; 
our icemen now service refrigerators; 
and a myriad of others who started out 
in one vocation ended up in another. 
While we no longer need naturalization 
programs for large numbers of immi- 
grants, we are each year settling thou- 
sands of colored migrants from Mem- 
phis in Chicago, thousands of San Juan 
Puerto Ricans in New York, thousands 
of Hawaiian Filipinos in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. All these movements 
and adjustments of a dynamic society 
require personal and social adjustments 
in our children, which in some cases only 
the schools can provide. 

To interpret to itself a dynamic society 
such as ours has required educational 
philosophers with new ideas to say 
where we have been and where we are 
going, philosophers who can, in a word, 
give a rationale to something we al- 
ready believe inside us. Of these phi- 
losophers, I would think that William 
James, John Dewey, and Alfred North 
Whitehead were closest to the heart 
of American thought. It is flagrantly 
unjust to these great figures to charac- 
terize their enormous contribution in a 
sentence or two. Yet this paper can be 
only a brief sketch. James gave us con- 
fidence to go ahead pragmatically, to 
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experiment, to find out what would work, 
even though we sometimes had to leave 
the theory for later repair. Dewey jus- 
tified our belief in experimentation; he 
asked that we have our youngsters learn 
by doing; that, when it was possible, 
we use life rather than a printed page 
as a textbook. Whitehead’s contribu- 
tions were so many that it seems absurd 
to mention only a few; yet always at 
the core of his thought was that knowl- 
edge had no value unless it were rele- 
vant, that we should feel free to adven- 
ture in ideas, always holding before us 
a vision of greatness. 

To people developing a new land with 
new ideas and new methods, these 
philosophers made sense. Our people 
reasoned that in the United States we 
did not need to be bound by the old 
methods, the outworn, frequently empty 
traditions. As we look back on it now, 
it seems incredible that the break with 
European tradition could have been so 
complete. We had no established reli- 
gion to say what the value system of 
our schools should be; no central minis- 
try of education to say what the schools 
should teach or how they should teach 
it. There was a practical slant from 
Franklin to enable schools to teach all 
kinds of skills; guidance from Jefferson 
to provide a wide base for the selection 
of talent; statesmanship from Lincoln to 
sign the Morrill Act to create people's 
universities; clairvoyance from Eliot to 
break the stranglehold of the traditional 
curriculum; wisdom from our educa- 
tional philosophers—James, Dewey, and 
Whitehead—to help shape our thoughts; 
common sense from thousands of public 
boards of education and private boards 
of trustees to let their schools be free 
to illuminate the way which would allow 
Americans to carry out the dream of 
those who had passed near the up- 
stretched arm of the Statue of Liberty. 

This, in great brevity, is our educa- 
tional history and it is a very proud one. 
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We took the best of the eighteenth- 
century liberal thought of Europe, and 
the best of the humanitarian thought of 
the nineteenth century, and established 
a basic educational scheme which has 
since become the envy of thoughtful 
educators in every country of the world. 
This educational design, which gives a 
chance to everybody, has released the 
energies which have made us a great 
nation. 

Now again, as often in the past, we 
have to fight to maintain it. Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, and their sup- 
porters and co-workers, had no easy time 
in establishing the idea of schools for 
everybody. Eliot of Harvard had no 
easy time in his struggle against the tra- 
ditional curriculum designed for the 
training of the nineteenth-century Eng- 
lish gentleman. Many otherwise kindly 
and intelligent people have sneered at 
the offerings of the land-grant colleges, 
and the fight to prevent the establish- 
ment of normal schools to make possible 
a sufficient supply of elementary and 
high school teachers was long and bitter, 
and it still continues. 

Essentially, the present argument 
about the schools seems to me to be a 
debate between those who have faith 
in education for everybody and those 
who lack such faith, between those who 
believe that it is useful and just to edu- 
cate everyone as far as he can go and 
those who believe that we are wasting 
money by trying to educate too many. 

This debate has a long history and it 
goes on everywhere. I remember a 
talk I had with a Frenchman one time, 
in which he expressed his horror that 
some of our great universities gave 
courses in agriculture alongside courses 
in the humanities. Yet France, with 
some of the richest farmland in the world, 
with a population not as thickly settled 
as that of Pennsylvania, and with 40 
to 50 percent of its people on farms, 
has difficulty in feeding itself. What has 
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made our performance so much better, if 
it has not been our land-grant colleges? 

But apart from the economic argu- 
ment, who can tell what courses may 
produce educational sparks or when such 
sparks will be struck? Therefore, we 
should provide opportunity after oppor- 
tunity, even to those not appearing to 
deserve them. It does appear wasteful, 
and it frequently is, but so large are the 
occasional benefits from this policy that 
we prefer to turn the phrasing around 
from saying, “How can you afford to 
do it?” to “How can we afford not to 
do it?” In a highly developed society 
like ours, we need a great variety of 
levels of skill. Almost the only person 
we cannot use is the one who lacks edu- 
cation. 

I am not anxious to be thought to be 
a blind defender of American education, 
though I must say it looks very good to 
someone who has been abroad for some 
years. And, of course, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the theory which I 
have been defending and our practice 
of it, which is sometimes poor. 

What are our difficulties? An article 
and an editorial I read in one of our 
picture magazines a year ago took the 
incredible line that we should reform 
education so that our students would 
behave like Russians; our curriculum 
should be remodeled to be like Europe’s; 
and our training should be such that our 
store of knowledge would be like that of 
our grandfathers. 

Arguments such as these would have 
brought that magazine before the Un- 
American Activities Committee some 
years back. More’s the pity. Such ar- 
guments now seem to rally reactionaries 
of several kinds to the attack. More’s 
the pity. 

Before Sputnik, ideas such as these 
would have been dissolved in public 
laughter, and a good laugh about them 
now would seem to be in order, except 
that it gets us nowhere. We do have 
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problems, serious ones, and to solve them 
will require everybody's support. 

While our past educational advance 
has been fairly steady, we are now facing 
difficulties as great as any previously en- 
countered. The increase in the birth 
rate during the forties and the shifts in 
population from one part of the country 
to another have overcrowded, and in 
some cases swamped, our schools. Shifts 
of population from cities to suburbs 
have deprived the cities of needed lead- 
ership and taxes and, at the same time, 
have created physical needs for schools 
in the suburbs which can hardly be met. 
The triad of immigration, migration, and 
integration have caused tremendous 
problems. Inflation has reduced the 
purchasing power of our teachers well 
below the living standard of people in 
similar work, with the result that good 
teachers have left the profession and it 
gets progressively harder to attract new 
recruits of quality. We need at least 
to double our budgets for buildings, 
equipment, and salaries within the next 
few years, and no one knows where the 
money is to come from. 

I submit that these are the real diffi- 
culties. There is no other crisis in our 
schools. No objective evidence that I 
have seen (and I have looked for it) 
shows that the quality of the achieve- 
ment of our students has been going 
down. In fact, mirabile dictu, the evi- 
dence seems to show just the opposite. 

May I cite the results of the restand- 
ardization of the General Educational 
Development Tests of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute as one example. 
As you may know, these tests of several 
parallel forms have been administered 
to several million individuals as a basis 
for educational and vocational counsel- 
ing of young people in the armed serv- 
ices. 

In the words of Professor Ben 
S. Bloom, college examiner at the 
University of Chicago, these tests 
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have also been used by high schools, col- 
leges, and industry as a basis for appraising 
the general educational development of in- 
dividuals who have not been able to com- 
plete formal course work at high school. 
Most of the states have employed the GED 
tests as a basis for granting high school 
equivalency certificates to individuals with 
scores above set levels. The high-school- 
level battery of the Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development consists of five com- 
prehensive examinations concerned, respec- 
tively, with English composition, the social 
studies, the natural sciences, literature, and 
mathematics. 


The restandardization of these tests 
in 1955 was conducted as nearly as pos- 
sible along the lines of the standardiza- 
tion in 1943 with similar sampling 
methods, test conditions, and instruc- 
tions. What were the results? Again I 
quote from Professor Bloom: 


In each of the GED tests the performance of 
the 1955 sample of Seniors is higher than 
the performance of the 1943 sample. These 
consistent results give evidence that today’s 
students are achieving to a greater extent 
the objectives measured by this battery of 
achievement tests than were the students 
of 1943. The greatest change is in mathe- 
matics, while the least change appears in 
the social studies. One way of expressing 
the change is to note that in mathematics 
the average Senior tested in 1955 exceeds 
58 per cent of the students tested in 1943. 
In the natural sciences, literary materials, 
and English, the median Senior tested in 
1955 exceeds approximately 54 per cent of 
the 1943 students, while in the social 
studies, the median 1955 Senior exceeds 
approximately 52 per cent of the Seniors 
tested in 1943. These differences are not 
attributable to chance variation in test 
results. 

In general, the differences are such that 
the entire distribution of scores has shifted 
up by about 5 percentile points. Assuming 
comparability of tests, test conditions, and 
samples of students, these test results indi- 
cate that the high schools are doing a sig- 
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nificantly better job of education in 1955 
than they were doing in 1943.? 


It would seem to be time, therefore, 
to stop making believe that John Dewey's 
ideas have undermined our basic educa- 
tional standards. It is time to stop using 
catchwords and phrases about educators. 
They make no more sense than political 
catchwords and phrases. We have a 
difficult enough job to do without bick- 
ering about it. 

The chief thing wrong with the pres- 
ent practice of education in this country 
is our lack of sufficient generosity in 
supporting it. There would seem to be 
nothing at all wrong with the educa- 
tional theory which has been hammered 
out over the years from Franklin to 
Whitehead. To change now to a nar- 
rower, less generous ideal than education 
for all would truly be to sell our educa- 
tional birthright for a mess of unnour- 
ishing porridge. 

As one sees it looking home from 
abroad, one of the greatest qualities of 
Americans is their ability to give un- 
limited voluntary cooperation to im- 
portant causes. No cause has had a 
more complete devotion from us over 
our three-hundred-year history than the 
steady improvement of education. The 
results of this devotion have been spec- 
tacular. It is not too much to say that 
our very high standard of living results 
directly from our high standard of uni- 
versal education. But there is a question 
about whether or not we are today sup- 
porting education as well as we could 
and should or in appropriate proportion 
to our other expenditures. How we 
decide this question will have a close 
relation to American future greatness. 
How we decide it will also affect the 
destinies of all the peoples living in that 
half of the world which we call free. 


* B. S. Bloom, “The 1955 Normative Study of 
the Tests of General Educational Development,” 
School Review, March 1956, p. 113. 








Russian and American Education—Like and Unlike 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


HERE ARE basic similarities and 

fundamental differences between 
Russian and American education. To 
know what these are and why they exist 
is important for American educators. 

The principal likenesses of the Russian 
and American educational systems are 
two: first, both have recruited and 
trained the manpower necessary for in- 
dustrial development; second, both have 
aimed to make economic opportunity 
available to the children of all the 
people, regardless of their socioeconomic 
status. 

Beyond this, the two systems diverge 
because they operate in different socie- 
ties, with different values, and in differ- 
ent stages of economic and industrial 
development. 


Production of scientists and engineers 


The United States of America has 
become the world’s greatest industrial 
power within the last fifty years. The 
Soviet Union has moved swiftly into 
second place through an immense effort 
at industrialization since 1930. Conse- 
quently, both nations have produced 
engineers and scientists and technicians 
at a prodigious rate. * 


In making comparisons of scientific 
manpower, it is useful to combine the 


1 The numerical data for this article are drawn 
from: Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for 
Science and Technology (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1957); USSR (Russian information magazine), 
No. 11, 1958; U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Circulars, 1957 and 1958 
(Washington: Government Printing Office); 
“Engineering School Enrollments,” Journal of 
Engineering Education, XLVII (March 1957), 
619-36; Frank Lorimer, Population of the Soviet 
Union (Geneva: League of Nations, 1946). 


numbers of engineers and physicists, 
chemists, biologists, and mathematicians, 
because a good many Russian engineers 
do work which is done by people who 
are called scientists in the United States. 
Russian higher institutions graduated 
about 65,000 people in this category in 
1954, and 90,000 in 1958, while the 
United States graduated 48,000 and 
63,000 respectively. Thus, by this kind of 
comparison, Russia is currently outpro- 
ducing the United States in engineers 
and scientists. 

But let us take account of the numbers 
of young people from whom these scien- 
tists were chosen and thereby introduce 
the concept of effort. The effort of a 
nation in producing engineers, or any 
other types of persons, should be defined 
in relation to the number of young 
people who are in the basic manpower 
pool. Thus, if one country has only one- 
tenth as many young people as another 
country, it will be equal in effort to the 
larger country if it produces one-tenth 
as many scientists. 

In effort, the United States is superior 
to the Soviet Union in the production of 
scientists and engineers. According to 
the Russian census reports, the Soviet 
Union had 210 million inhabitants in 
1958, when the United States had about 
175 million. Furthermore, Russia has 
currently almost twice as many young 
people of university age as the United 
States, due to differences in the age 
structure of the population in the two 
countries. The Soviet Union has had 
about 4 million twenty-two-year-olds a 
year for several years to draw upon, 
while the United States has had a few 
more than 2 million a year (Table 1). 

The United States has been producing 
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more engineers and scientists per thou- 
sand twenty-two-year-olds than the 
Soviet Union. In 1958, the United States 
produced 29 per 1,000 as compared with 
22 per 1,000 in the Soviet Union, while 
in the 1946-50 period, the United States 
produced 26 per 1,000 as compared with 
11 per 1,000 in the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, the United States 
has been outproducing the Soviet Union 
in other fields of training, both in terms 
of effort and in terms of gross numbers. 
In the Soviet Union in 1958, 200,000 
young people earned the equivalent of 
our bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees; in the United States in the same 
year 350,000 people were awarded such 
degrees. Measured in terms of effort, the 
United States spent three times the 
effort of the Soviet Union in producing 
university graduates in 1958. 

It appears that Russia is now catching 
up with her need for engineers and 
scientists, and will not produce them in 
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much greater numbers in the near fu- 
ture. Evidence for this inference is the 
fact that the resident enrollment in 
higher institutions has stabilized since 
1955. The Soviet universities may even 
have some difficulty in maintaining the 
present output, because the Russians will 
be short of young people during the 
next decade (Table 1) due to the low 
rate of births during the war years. 

The United States has seen a shortage 
of college-trained people during recent 
years due to a combination of three 
factors: a great postwar economic boom 
which has increased the need for col- 
lege-trained technical experts and execu- 
tives in business and industry; the low 
birth rates of the depression years of the 
1930's, which give us an abnormally low 
supply of young adults in the 1950's; and 
the great upswing in the birth rate since 
1946, which has crowded the schools and 
created an enormous demand for college- 
trained teachers. 


TaBLeE 1: “Errort” Gornc Into PRODUCTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


NUMBER OF 
SECONDARY ScCHOOLT 


NuMBER OF 


GrabuaTEs, UNrrep STATES AND Russia® 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF GRAD- 
UNIVERSITY 





UATING ENGINEERS 
22-Year-OLps GRADUATES GRADUATES AND SCIENTISTS 
Year (IN THOUSANDS) PER 1,000 PER 1,000 PER 1,000 

. 18- YEAR-OLDS 22-YEAR-OLDS 22-YeAR-OLDS 
U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
1928-30 (average) | 2,000 | 2,900 
1940 ; ..| 2,400 3,200 
1946-50 (average). . 2,400 | 4,000 
1954.... ia 2,150 3,800 
1958.. 2,200 4,100 

Projected 

1960 2,300 4,400 
1965 2,900 3,700 
1970 3,600 4,200 
1975. | 3,900 4,800 








* The data for Russia on which Table 1 is based are not completely reliable. 
there are no official census data on the population by yearly ages. 


somewhat uncertain. One source of di 


Y Population data are inadequate, because 
Educational enrollment and graduation data are also 


culty is the fact that a relatively large proportion of students and graduates are 


older than school or college age and have studied in evening classes or by correspondence, rather than in full-time courses. 
The actual numbers given by Soviet publications have been reduced to take some account of these categories of students. 
Since we are concerned here with the education of young people of secondary school and university age, the numbers of 
older students should not be considered in computing the proportions of young people in various categories. Probably 
the numbers given in the table for the Russian data are correct within 10 percent. 


+ Figures for U.S.S.R. include secondary school and technicum graduates. 
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Thus, at present, even though our 
“effort” is greater than that of the Soviet 
Union, and even though we have record 
enrollments in the colleges, we are short 
of engineers, scientists, teachers, and 
nurses; and we will continue to suffer 
from those shortages until after 1960. 
Then the upward trend of the birth rate, 
which commenced in 1942, will begin 
to increase the numbers in the man- 
power reservoir from which the univer- 
sity graduates are drawn. By 1966 we 
will have 3 million new twenty-two-year- 
olds, 40 percent more than we have now, 
and by 1975 we shall approach the num- 
ber of 4 million twenty-two-year-olds. 
Indeed, some people fear that we shall 
have an oversupply of university grad- 
uates by 1975; but our economy may 
have expanded by that time to need far 
greater numbers than it uses now. 

While there certainly is a shortage of 
college-trained people today, particu- 
larly in the teaching field, there is some 
evidence that the shortage of engineers 
is a thing of the past. The economic 
recession of 1957, combined with cut- 
backs in defense spending, actually 
threw some engineers temporarily out 
of work. Meanwhile, enrollments in 
engineering colleges, which reached 
their postwar low point in 1951, have 
increased to the point where the 1958 
enrollment was 80 percent above the 
1951 level. A further increase of some 
60 percent above the present level is 
anticipated by engineering educators 
during the next ten years. 

It appears, also, that the recent short- 
age of scientists and mathematicians 
may soon be overcome, in spite of the 
need for large numbers of secondary 
school teachers in these fields. Colleges 
report increasing proportions of students 
majoring in these fields. Despite the 
claims made by some people that Ameri- 
can youth think of scientists as queer 
people and do not want to be like them, 
some recent studies show that the ablest 
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high school students are choosing over- 
whelmingly to go into science and engi- 
neering. Thus, the annual report of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
for 1957-58 shows that 77 percent of 
the 5,916 boys who won scholarships 
or were semifinalists have indicated sci- 
ence or engineering as their college field 
of specialization, and 46 percent of the 
2,693 girls have done so. Furthermore, 
39 percent of the boys and 33 percent 
of the girls chose pure science or mathe- 
matics. Of the freshman class entering 
the University of Chicago in 1958, 38 
percent say they will specialize in 
physical sciences, and 14 percent in bi- 
ological sciences. 

Thus the United States and the Soviet 
Union are each recruiting and training 
enough scientists and engineers for cur- 
rent and immediate future needs. 


Secondary education for all 


Russia and the United States have 
in common the aim of “secondary educa- 
tion for all.” Though neither nation has 
reached this goal, both are far ahead 
of other countries in this respect. Table 
1 shows that 65 percent of youth 
graduate from the American secondary 
schools, while 42 percent graduate from 
Russian general secondary or technical 
secondary schools. 

The reasons the two countries share 
for this goal are two: first, both countries 
need a large supply of fairly well edu- 
cated people to man the economy of an 
industrial society; second, both coun- 
tries wish to maintain as great an 
opportunity as possible for upward socio- 
economic mobility of children of lower- 
status parents, and conceive the second- 
ary school as an avenue of economic 
opportunity. Consequently it is impor- 
tant that the secondary school lead the 
student fairly easily into higher educa- 
tion. Most American secondary schools 
lead directly into a higher institution. 
The Russian ten-year school of general 
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education leads to higher institutions, 
and so does the technical secondary 
school, or technicum. 

The technicum is generally a four-year 
technical high school, commencing with 
the eighth grade of the general school 
system. In addition to training people 
for technical and commercial jobs, it also 
leads, in principle, at least, to higher in- 
stitutions, since 5 percent of the places in 
higher institutions are reserved for grad- 
uates of technicums. In Table 1 the 
graduates of resident courses in techni- 
cums are added to the graduates of the 
general secondary school to get the total 
number of Russian secondary school 
graduates. 

Just at this time, however, when the 
Soviet Union seemed to be reaching to- 
ward the American model of a broad 
system of secondary education for all, 
leading either to work or to a higher 
education, there has been a massive 
change of Soviet policy. Commencing at 
the eighth or ninth grade (students of 
age fifteen or sixteen) the Soviet schools 
are now proliferating a variety of ex- 
perimental programs in which study is 
combined with productive work and 
work gradually takes precedence over 
study for most students. 

The causes behind this movement ap- 
pear to be two—a factual cause and 
an ideological one. The factual cause 
is that the production of university can- 
didates had become excessive in relation 
to the economic need for people with a 
higher education. Within the last two 
or three years there have been many 
more applicants for entrance to higher 
institutions than places for them, and a 
considerable group who failed to gain 
admission the first year out of secondary 
school have waited around until the next 
year, hoping to get in at that time. But 
the secondary school is now graduating 
about three times as many students as 
can get into a higher institution, and 
obviously something had to be done to 
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direct many secondary school graduates 
into jobs. This meant that the general 
secondary school must be redefined so 
that it should be more than a university- 
preparatory institution, which it has been 
in the past in the Soviet Union. 

The ideological cause of the change in 
secondary school policy goes back to the 
writings of Marx and Engels who ad- 
vocated a “polytechnic education” which 
“familiarizes one with the basic prin- 
ciples of all productive processes and at 
the same time gives the child or adoles- 
cent the skill of using the simplest tools 
employed in every branch of produc- 
tion.” Polytechnic education for all up 
to age seventeen was in 1919 proclaimed 
by the Communist Party as the objective 
and method of the Soviet school. But 
this slogan lost most of its meaning 
during the period after about 1933, when 
the drive began to produce large num- 
bers of people with rigorous scientific 
and technical training. The school pro- 
gram was filled with academic subjects 
and the homework assignments became 
heavy. It was about twenty years before 
the campaign for polytechnic education 
was resumed. Then, in 1952, the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress passed a resolu- 
tion “proposing to undertake the realiza- 
tion of polytechnic instruction through- 
out the secondary schools.” In 1953 
the R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences in Moscow published a 
book entitled Polytechnic Instruction in 
Schools of General Education in which 
the stress was on the interdependence of 
theory and application, and it was argued 
that polytechnic instruction must include 
vocational training. In 1954, I. A. 
Kairov, the R.S.F.S.R. Minister of Public 
Education, said, 


The school is now faced with the respon- 
sible task of uniquely re-educating the 
pupils’ psychology. Up to the present time 
the school only prepared them for the in- 
stitutions of higher education. Now, when 
a considerable portion of those finishing 
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school will go directly into life, our task -is 
to nurture young people right from the be- 
ginning in the habits of work, in the love 
of work, and in respect for laboring people.? 


At the same time, in the last two or 
three years, there has risen an increasing 
objection to the pace of schoolwork in 
the latter half of the school of general 
education whose enrollment is made up 
of students from about age eleven to 
seventeen. On May 10, 1956, a group of 
leading Soviet medical authorities pub- 
lished a long letter in the Literaturnaya 
Gazeta (literary gazette) charging So- 
viet educational authorities with endan- 
gering the health of school children by 
overloading them with lessons and home- 
work. They said, “Chronic overexhaus- 
tion, frequent headaches, weakened 
memory and vision, proneness to infec- 
tious diseases with various complications, 
result in a general weakening of the 
child’s organism.” They wrote of the 
“unbelievable over-burdening” of school 
children. Children of eleven to thir- 
teen years of age work an average of 


eight to ten hours a day (including 


homework); children of fourteen to 
seventeen work ten to twelve hours. The 
majority of the upper forms of second- 
ary schools not only have no time left 
for reading, sport, theater, or amuse- 
ment, but so little time is left even for 
sleep that an industrious pupil becomes 
irreparably exhausted mentally. 

The following September, the Russian 
Minister of Education ordered the aboli- 
tion of end-of-year examinations in all 
grades but the seventh and tenth, where 
the examinations are necessary for pro- 
motion to other schools. This lessens 
the nervous strain and the burden of 
work toward the end of the school year, 
though it does not decrease the daily 
amount of work which has to be ac- 
complished during most of the school 
year. 

Thus the stage was set for a revolu- 


* Komsomol’skaya pravda, Aug. 11, 1954. 
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tion in the Soviet secondary school which 
has come into action only during the 
1958-59 school year. The essence of 
this- revolution is the combination of 
productive work with academic instruc- 
tion for almost all Russian youth from 
about the ages of fifteen to twenty. 

Experimental changes have been 
taking place gradually during the past 
four years and were not announced as 
official policy until 1958. It was with 
these changes in the background that 
Khrushchev made his famous call for 
a complete reorganization of education 
in the age period from fifteen to twenty. 
Speaking at the thirteenth session of the 
Komsomol (Young Communist League) 
in April 1958, and speaking again in 
September 1958, Khrushchev proposed 
that henceforth education should be di- 
vided into two phases: from seven to fif- 
teen years old and from fifteen years old 
up. The new elementary eight-year 
school should be the school of general 
education for all. The program of this 
school “should be revised so as to liqui- 
date the overloading of the pupils and 
to take into consideration their moral, 
vocational, physical, and esthetic de- 
velopment.” In grades five through 
eight (ages eleven to fifteen) pupils 
should participate in caring for public 
property, work in school shops and 
school gardens, on collective and state 
farms. “As the pupils advance in school 
their socially useful work should take 
on a broader and broader character 
until, upon graduation, they are prepared 
to take their places in the world of 
work.”$ 

Following the eight-year school of 
general education there is to be a period 
of about four or five years in which 
nearly all youth do productive work and 


* For an abridged text of these two speeches, 
see George Z. F. Bereday and Richard V. 
Rapacz, “Khrushchev’s Proposals for Soviet 
Education,” Teachers College Record, LX 
{December 1958), 138—49. 
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at the same time are encouraged to con- 
tinue their studies on a part-time, eve- 
ning school, or correspondence basis so 
as to get ready for admission to a univer- 
sity or higher institution if they so de- 
sire. This higher secondary school period 
of four or five years is to be the scene 
of vigorous experimentation in the near 
future. Work combined with study is 
to be the rule up into the first two or 
three years of the university. 
Khrushchev’s call for a fundamental 
school reform was supplemented by im- 
portant statements by the two principal 
educational leaders in Russia. They 
clearly had been preparing for the new 
policy for some time and were able to 
follow Khrushchev’s speech within a 
few days with lengthy statements. 
Writing in Pravda on September 6, 
1958, on the topic, “Some Pressing Ques- 
tions on Public Education,” I. A. Kairov, 
formerly Minister of Education in the 
R.S.F.S.R., and president of the Acad- 
emy of Pedagogical Sciences, said: 


In the 1930’s the Soviet Schools were 
assigned the task of preparing youth for 
entrance into technical schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning by giving them a 
good grounding in the basic subjects. This 
was dictated by the necessity of preparing, 
in the shortest possible time, hundreds of 
thousands of young specialists for the na- 
tion’s economy and culture. For the past 25 
to 30 years the schools have been working 
on the fulfillment of this task, and for the 
most part they have been successful. . . . 

However the general education second- 
ary schools, being oriented to the prepara- 
tion of their graduates for institutions of 
higher learning, failed to pay attention to 
labor education and to Lenin’s ideas on poly- 
technic education. There occurred a definite 
rift between the schools and life which be- 
came painfully apparent during the post- 
war years when the graduates of secondary 
schools began to enter into industrial and 
agricultural production. Graduates of these 
schools demonstrated a lack of preparation 
for real work. Many of them thought that 
graduation from a secondary school should 
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relieve them of the necessity of doing direct 
labor as workers or farmers. . . 


Kairov went on to propose that after 
finishing the new general eight-year 
school, the following procedure should 


be followed: 


First of all, the young person going from 
the eight-year school into production would 
receive vocational training, the importance 
of which would grow constantly. Then he 
would continue his studies for four years 
without having to leave his job. In order to 
allow better working conditions for the 
pupils, it is proposed that they operate on 
a shortened work day or work week. These 
new schools could be operated both on an 
evening and extension basis. 


The present technicum courses would 
be so organized that pupils would spend 
one-half to two-thirds of their time in 
productive work. 

If these proposals are followed fully, 


it will mean the end of the present aca- 


demic and university-preparatory sec- 
ondary school in the Soviet Union. All 
youth will enter productive work at 
about age sixteen, and those who also 
carry on evening or correspondence 
study will eventually be permitted to 
apply for admission to higher institu- 
tions while continuing their jobs. But 
it seems unlikely that the present eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades of academic sec- 
ondary school will disappear overnight. 
Kairov himself said that: 


We already have special schools for 
children who are gifted in music, art, and 
choreography. It would also be desirable 
to establish special schools for those children 
displaying outstanding talent in mathematics 
and the other branches of scientific knowl- 
edge. Each of these special schools should 
operate on the basis of its unique situation, 
but all of them should effect a close con- 
nection between study and socially useful 
labor on the part of the pupil. 


This may leave the door open to the 
continuation of the present academic 
high school on a highly selective basis, 
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with study taking priority over produc- 
tive work. But such schools, if they are 
continued, will apparently be restricted 
to small numbers of students. Most en- 
trants to higher education will be ex- 
pected to have three or four years of 
experience in productive work. 

The new policy will also apply directly 
to the students in the higher institutions. 
It is proposed that most university stu- 
dents shall commence their higher edu- 
cation on a part-time basis while doing 
productive work. V. Elyutin, Minister 
of Higher Education in the U-.S.S.R., 
writing in Pravda, September 17, 1958, 
on the subject “Higher Education Must 
Be Brought to the Level of Contempo- 
rary Needs,” said, 

In our country, which is building a com- 
munist society, it is indispensable for all 
members of the society to participate in 
socially useful work. Not even the young 
people who are studying can be excused 
from this obligation. 


He proposes that students coming to 


the higher institutions without previous 
work experience should take jobs and 
study in evening classes or by corres- 
pondence for the first two or three years 


of their course. Possibly those young 
people who have had work experience 
while in secondary school will be per- 
mitted to study full time. 

Only the most capable and industrious 
student should continue beyond the 
second or third year of the higher in- 
stitution. It is suggested that after the 
second or third year in the higher insti- 
tution students might study full time, 
having by that time served their ap- 
prenticeship in socially useful labor. 

Elyutin adds, 

In filling each university's student quota, 
the general rule should be retained that, if 
possible, those young people who have had 
experience in practical work should have 
precedence. However, the rigid applica- 
tion of such a rule must not be assumed, 
particularly in determining admission to the 
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universities of students in such fields as 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, chemistry 
and some others. 


Thus it appears that the education of 
the late adolescent in Russia is about 
to take a completely new form. This 
writer’s interpretation of the situation 
is as follows. The Russian academic 
secondary school was expanded with 
enormous speed after the war to the 
point where it was no longer limited to 
serving the traditional European func- 
tion of preparing students for higher 
education. By 1957 the academic second- 
ary school was graduating three times 
as many young people as were needed 
to fill the quotas for entrance to higher 
institutions. Further, as Khrushchev 
pointed out, some 60 percent of the uni- 
versity students were children of officials 
and intellectuals. This is about the 
same as the situation in American uni- 
versities. For a society which aims to 
give maximum opportunity to the chil- 
dren of its farmers and _ industrial 
workers, this is an alarming situation. 
Consequently it seemed desirable to the 
Russian leaders to put all youth, no 
matter what their fathers’ occupations 
are, through the experience of produc- 
tive work in factory or field, hoping 
thereby to inculcate attitudes favorable 
toward labor, as well as to give the 
children of workers a better chance for 
higher education. 

The effect of this new policy, if fully 
carried out, will be that practically all 
Soviet youth will work in factories, of- 
fices, or on farms for several years after 
age fifteen. Most of them will thus find 
the vocation in which they will continue 
all their lives. But all will be encour- 
aged to study part time, and thus those 
with the most energy, ambition, and 
ability will get further technical training 
and go to work as technicians, or will 
eventually enter a university or higher 
institution and qualify for a higher-level 
position. The quotas for special second- 
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ary schools and higher institutions can 
be adjusted to meet the needs of the 
society for various kinds of trained 
people, and there will be no unruly ex- 
cess of students competing for white- 
collar positions and getting into trouble 
and developing antisocial attitudes be- 
cause the society does not offer them the 
positions which they believe they de- 
serve. This is what the Russian leaders 
hope will come from the new policy of 
adolescent education. 


Comparisons of the quality of education 
in the United States and U.S.S.R. 


To this point, we have been discussing 
quantity rather than quality in the out- 
put of the educational system. But there 
are some critics of American education 
who contend that the Russians have a 
better educational system and that they 
produce better scientists and engineers 
than the United States. The question 
whether the younger Russian scientists 
and engineers are better than their 


American counterparts can hardly be 
answered on the basis of our present 
knowledge, except by giving opinions. 
However, it is possible to make some 
factual comparisons between Russian 


educational practice in science and 
mathematics and American education in 
these subjects. This has been done quite 
carefully by two recent writers, Nicholas 
DeWitt * and Alexander G. Korol.’ Both 
of these men point out that the Russian 
student at the end of the ten-year second- 
ary school has spent more time studying 
physics and chemistry than the American 
student at the end of high school, and 
about the same amount of time in mathe- 
matics as the American student who 
takes four years of high school mathe- 
matics. All Russian secondary school 
students take these courses, and only a 

* DeWitt, 
(Washington: 
1955). 

* Korol, op. cit. 


Soviet Professional 
National Science 


Manpower 
Foundation, 
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minority of American secondary school 
students. Russian youth finish second- 
ary school about a year younger than 
American youth, and consequently the 
Russian student is presumably somewhat 
ahead of his American counterpart at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen. Opin- 
ions differ concerning the wisdom of 
studying science and mathematics so in- 
tensively at the secondary school age, 
and the Russian practice during the 
past two or three years has been to re- 
duce the intensity of study. 

Korol’s book contains a careful analy- 
sis of the examinations in science and 
mathematics which secondary school 
students take at the close of the second- 
ary school, comparing the Soviet ques- 
tions with those asked by the College 
Entrance Examination Board of Ameri- 
can secondary school students who have 
taken the maximum of mathematics and 
science offered in their schools. Compari- 
sons are difficult, since it is not known 
what level of answer is required for 
success in the Soviet examinations, and 
the Soviet questions are drawn from a 
pool which are known to the students 
beforehand. However, the Educational 
Testing Service came to the tentative 
conclusion that the Soviet mathematics 
examination was pitched at about the 
same level as the College Board Ad- 
vanced Mathematics Test, a_ level 
achieved in the United States by about 
10 percent of twelfth-grade students. 
With respect to the physics examinations, 
the Soviet examination seems to be 
pitched at about the same level as that 
of the College Board Advanced Place- 
ment Test, which level is reached by 
only a small fraction 
twelfth-grade students.* 

In comparing the quality of Russian 
undergraduate college education in sci- 
ence and mathematics with that of the 
United States, both DeWitt and Korol 


of American 


* Ibid., pp. 85-98 and Appendixes D and E. 
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conclude that they are of approximately 
equal quality. Korol says, 


both in science and, to a lesser extent, in 
engineering, under a set of circumstances 
which combines all or the majority of the 
possible favorable factors, the quality of 
training provided within the Soviet system 
can be and is in its technical content com- 
parable to the very best that is included in 
the undergraduate education of a com- 
parable professional man in the United 
States and other nontotalitarian societies.? 


With respect to engineering, Korol says, 


Discounting the vocationally oriented 
store of precarious knowledge a Soviet en- 
gineering graduate possesses after his 5 
years of training, we conclude that in terms 
of basic engineering preparation he does 
not achieve appreciably if at all a higher 
level of competency in his 5 years of train- 
ing than his American counterpart does after 
a 4-year course.® 


It should be noted that the Soviet engi- 
neering schools in a five-year course give 
instruction in basic engineering subjects 
and also train for a specific job, whereas 
the American engineering schools gener- 
ally leave specific training for a specific 
job to the experience the American gets 
on his job. 


Important differences 


American and Soviet education are 
more alike in structure and social func- 
tion than they are like education in the 
Western European countries. However, 
American and Soviet education are dif- 
ferent because of several factors. 

General culture versus polytechnic 
education.—The current reform of edu- 
cation for the late adolescent in Russia 
illustrates the consistent Soviet emphases 
upon education for work and upon edu- 
cational value of socially useful work. 
This contrasts with the consistent Ameri- 
can emphasis upon liberal education or 


7 [bid., pp. 356-57. 
® Ibid., p. 357. 
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general culture. Thus while the Rus- 
sians plan to close the period of general 


education for youths at about age 


sixteen, after which the main stress is 
upon vocational training, the Americans 
organize education for the period from 
ages sixteen to twenty around the con- 
cept of general education, and tend to 
fend off vocational choice and vocational 
training as long as possible. One reason 
for the relatively larger enrollment of 
youth in higher education in the United 
States than in Russia is that the Ameri- 
cans believe it appropriate for a boy who 
will go into business or industrial 
management to start with a college de- 
gree based on a general liberal educa- 
tion. 

The European academic tradition — 
The Russian secondary school of the 
postwar period has been very similar to 
the established European secondary 
school, with a rigorous academic cur- 
riculum designed to prepare students for 
higher education. One characteristic of 
this type of school is its bookishness, its 
separation from the everyday life of 
the society, and its appeal to children of 
the professional and government official 
classes. This tradition is antagonistic to 
the concept of polytechnic education and 
is involved in the present crisis in Rus- 
sian secondary education. 

The American secondary school is 
much farther from the European tradi- 
tion and is much more accessible to chil- 
dren from homes of manual workers. 
The American boy tends to get the 
equivalent of a polytechnic education 
through nonschool experiences with ma- 
chines and tools and through summer 
and part-time work. Thus the American 
student, growing up in a capitalistic 
society, gets work experience and train- 
ing in the use of tools which are denied 
the European secondary school student, 
and for which the Russian educators 
strive through their program of educa- 
tional reform. 





Russian and American Education—Like and Unlike 


Russian “puritanism” versus American 
“hedonism.”—Since the early 1930's, 
there has been a continuous and stren- 
uous campaign to extend education to 
all Soviet youth and over a longer period. 
It has been understood that progress to- 
ward industrialization and higher living 
standards depended on more and better 
education. The Russians have seen 
themselves meeting one emergency after 
another with austerity, self-denial, and 
hard work as their only choice: it has 
been a matter of life or death to train 
engineers and scientists rapidly and in 
sufficient numbers to man the expanding 
economy. Not until the very latest years 
has there been an adequate supply of 
secondary school graduates. 

In contrast, during the 1930’s America 
had an oversupply of young people in 
relation to the needs of the labor force, 
and the most effective solution of the 
problem of oversupply was to keep 
young people in school longer. There 
was no need to hurry their education. 
During World War II there was a need 
for youth in the armed services and in 
the labor force, and this resulted in 
some pressures to push youth through 
school and college faster. There were 
experiments in acceleration of student 
progress through college. These were 
continued after 1945 because by this time 
the postwar economic boom was creating 
a demand for young people on the labor 
market, and the low birth rates of the 
1930’s were producing small annual con- 
tingents of new adults. By the early 
1950’s there was something of a feeling 
of emergency about the education of 
youth. Plans for accelerating the prog- 
ress of young people through school 
and college had become fairly popular. 

Still, there has not been as much 
feeling of an emergency need for young 
people in America as in Russia, and the 
emergency attitude in the United States 
has had to contend with a kind of 
hedonistic view of childhood and ado- 
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lescence which regards these periods of 
life as good in themselves, worthy to be 
enjoyed. The Russians have been willing 
to sacrifice the pleasures of youth to the 
satisfactions of adulthood, if not to the 
needs of the state. The Americans are 
more likely to feel that there should be 
pleasure in life at all ages, and thus to 
encourage young people to combine play 
with work during school and college 
years. Thus the recent alarmist state- 
ments by some critics of American edu- 
cation to the effect that the schools and 
colleges are too “soft” on youth have 
received an ambivalent response from 
parents and from youth themselves in 
the United States. 

Women’s roles—One of the most 
striking differences between Russia and 
the United States (and also Western 
Europe) is the much greater place of 
women in the Russian labor force at 
the professional level. Three-quarters 
of Russian physicians and one-quarter 
of Russian engineers are women. In 
1955, 55 percent of graduates of higher 
institutions in Russia were women, com- 
pared with about 40 percent in the 
United States. 


Looking ahead for the next ten years, 
it seems likely that Soviet and American 
education will continue to be both alike 
and different, for reasons both of ideol- 
ogy and of socioeconomic realities. There 
will be a contrast in the supply of young 
people which will cause deep differences. 
The United States will have percentages 
of young people in their twenties in- 
creasing more rapidly than percentages 
of other age brackets, due to the great 
upsurge of the birth rate which followed 
World War II and has not abated. On 
the other hand, the Soviet Union will 
have a lean period during the 1960's, 
due to the deficit of births in the disas- 
trous war years. Not until after 1970 
will Russia have as many twenty-two- 
year-olds as she will have in 1960. 





A Ten-Year Look Ahead at the Liberal Arts College 


ORDWAY TEAD 


New York newspaper headline 

caught my eye last spring, for it 
said: “Dream College Planned in Massa- 
chusetts.”. I made a mental note of 
what a worthwhile project that would 
have been to share in. The incident 
stimulated me to put together some ideas 
concerning the liberal arts college ten 
years hence. 


1. What will be the purpose of col- 
leges as we look ten years ahead? 


The purposes of our colleges have to 
do with the fostering of the life of the 
mind and the spirit in the individual 
young person. These purposes are at 
once personal to the growth of individ- 
uals and public in the sense that self- 
fulfillment has always to include making 
one’s creative contribution to the com- 
munal life. The expression of one’s 
unique powers and the sharing of them 
with one’s fellows on the self-respecting 
basis of “that one gift which it is death 
to hide,” as Milton said, is the desired 
life pattern. And education proposes 
to give such sharing greater depth and 
breadth. 

We can, also, talk of education’s pur- 
poses in terms of our cultural heritage. 
This heritage has to be assimilated; it 
has to be articulated and lived; it has to 
be added to. 

Again, you and I are each several 
personae under one mask. Each of us 
includes a worker, a family person, a 
leisure person, a civic being, and a soul 
in its aloneness. College education had 
better say something helpful about the 
processes of life and their more respon- 
sible and responsive ongoing on all these 
fronts. If college does not speak per- 


suasively to these things, it risks ir- 
relevance if not sterility. 

Colleges are, of course, only a begin- 
ning of one’s life education. But they 
are a beginning. They can substantially 
advance the maturing process if the 
foundations are laid in good habits of 
work and play and worship. This too 
will increasingly become a part of the 
purpose—to learn how to learn, to learn 
to want to learn continuously, to have 
the eagerness to put the best that is 
learned to the test of one’s participative 
activity in the world. 

This leads to another way of setting 
forth our task. And here I come to 
take a prospective view. We speak of 
education as proving itself in terms of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes. But most 
recently we are urgently adding the idea 
of commitment as a fourth purpose. 

If I say that I believe that the level 
of expectancy upon our students has 
been too low, it has to do in large part 
with this lack of emphasis on the need 
for stronger commitment. I prophesy 
that a more serious intention and mood 
will progressively characterize the cam- 
pus. The expectation of family, of 
community, and of our own conscien- 
tious selves, will be much higher. This 
means not alone hard work, higher 
standards of quality in mastery and ex- 
cellence; it means most of all commit- 
ment to the use of one’s learning in 
fruitful, creative, and noble ways. And 
by commitment I mean dedication, ap- 
plication, a sense of realized satisfaction, 
loyalty to the good life in action, the 
use of one’s personal power as derived 
from learning, toward achieving goals 
of growth in individual and public stat- 
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ure, toward gaining moral, ethical, and 
spiritual outreach to get beyond our 
little selves. 

Today there is too great a hiatus in 
the lives of too many college graduates 
—men and women—between the expo- 
sure to the great historic and prophetic 
life of the human spirit and what stirs 
and yields creative activity in their own 
lives. The self-propulsive motive has 
not been learned—as it has to be. The 
accumulative, the accretional, the ab- 
sorptive—these are what we have pro- 
posed, have tested our students for, and 
given them marks or grades about; and 
this only insofar as they may have re- 
membered some of the miscellany of 
knowledge that we have mistakenly ac- 
counted as education. Indeed, this proc- 
ess has, you will recall, been wrongly 
defined as education, namely “what we 
have left when we have forgotten what 
we learned!” 

But where in such a memorizing proc- 
ess is the moral courage, where is the 
will to perform, create, and achieve, 
deriving from what. students have been 
taught? What do we want differently; 
what new adventure will we embark 
upon; what new investment of life's 
energies in some fresh direction will 
we make because of our education? 

In 1969, the climate of the campus 
will be such that added to learning of 
knowledge will be learning of desire, 
awareness of need, of eagerness for po- 
tential fulfillment. We will have “put 
on the whole armour of God” (as Paul 
said) and not just some cultural adorn- 
ment. 

May I defer a moment answer to the 
rightful question: How do we success- 
fully add commitment to our battery of 
purposes? The answer underlies the 
whole program of how the campus is 
infused with a seriousness of moral pur- 
pose and a sensitivity to spiritual aware- 
ness—a condition dependent in good 
part upon how the liberal arts are re- 
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garded, are taught, and become potent 
in the spiritual growth of all. 

But I may as well at once enter my 
warning that nothing I shall prophesy 
looks to somberness, gloom, dullness at 
work, joylessness in the pursuit of the 
intellectual life as the college summons 
us to live it. For the college’s role in 
society is as the conservator and the for- 
warder in each individual of a deeper, 
more rewarding, more meaningful activ- 
ity of happily released mind and spirit. 
For such release is what makes for the 
joyous realizing of life in its human and 
transcendent promises and patterns as 
the prophets have revealed these. 

The law of duty and the rule of joy 
are all one, as Mr. Justice Holmes said. 
To know that people crave fulfillment 
and yearn to be summoned to their best, 
and to find happiness in obeying this 
summons—that truth education has to 
reinstate. Laughter—not tears—follows 
creation. Satisfaction comes from excel- 
lence, not from mediocrity or passivity. 

I am trying to meet the possible com- 
ment that this all sounds rather heavy, 
hyperintellectual—not the gay, happy 
affair we like to think of college as 
being. Which leads me to ask who will 
be here in 1969. 


2. What kinds of students will colleges 
have to fulfill their rightfully solid and 
substantial purposes? 





My answer is that they will have the 
same kind as now, only more so. There 
is need of a diversity of colleges with 
a variety of goals and a variety of stand- 
ards of kinds of student ability and de- 
grees of ability. We shall, a few years 
hence, be further along in recognizing 
that there is more than one kind of 
student who is advantaged by a liberal 
arts education. We have here to get 
beyond our history. The liberal arts 
are not solely the verbal and literary arts 
native to the children of ministers. The 
ability to conceptualize, to talk the ab- 
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stract language of the textbooks and the 
teachers, to enjoy general ideas as much 
as personal relations—all this is today 
a relatively rare skill. Yet it has been the 
only skill cherished by our colleges with 
their historic yen toward making more 
teachers, more preachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, more of all kinds of professional 
people. 

Now under the helpful influence of the 
experience of several forward-looking in- 
stitutions and under the pressure of an 
enlarged number of applicants with 
greatly varied capacities and interests, 
we are broadening liberal arts education 
to mean the advancing of the total capac- 
ity for living. 

And we are offering a greater variety 
of learning experiences to the end of 
illuminating the process of living a life 
consonant with the skills and powers 
of this less uniform clientele. It is not 
a matter of relaxing our standards. It 
is a question of having different kinds 
of standards against which to measure 
the multidimensional minds which 
rightly seek and can profit by higher 
education. Properly viewed, these new 
and different standards are both “higher” 
and “harder” than those we now cus- 
tomarily uphold. Each student will be 
held rigorously to his own best. 

It is true that in admission terms the 
general intelligence capacity of college 
students should be over 100 in conven- 
tional IQ terms. But the liberal arts 
college wants and needs not only those 
facile in philosophic conversation but 
also good extroverts, potential research- 
ers, painters, dancers, writers, engineers, 
personal service workers, administrators, 
and those with the generalist type of 
mind. Such students will stimulate each 
other by the very diversity of their tal- 
ents. And as this stimulation proceeds, 
the orientation of mind and spirit will 
yield the frictional excitement of the im- 
pact of opposites. 

There has been too great rigidity about 
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entry into college. Who will multiply 
his talents by four college years? Who 
will grow in informed commitment to 
the social good? Who will carry on his 
maturing education over the future 
years? These are the appropriate ques- 
tions. 

In conclusion on this point, students 
in 1969 will not be eggheads, not be 
kill-joys, not some kind of supermen. 
The future role of the colleges is to 
minister with joyous appeal and gay 
persuasion to building the self-propul- 
sive abilities of young men and women 
of varied aptitudes and diverse capabili- 
ties. The job is to have them graduate 
with at least one capacity in common— 
to live zestfully in terms of the values 
they have come to cherish, translating 
them into affectionate and effective daily 
relations with persons, and into each in- 
dividual’s sense of wholeness, serenity, 
and reverence in his own life encounter. 


38. My next question is: What have 
the liberal arts to do with the purposes 
of a qualitative, joyous, robust attack 
on life tomorrow? 


The answer to me is clear. They have 
a great deal to: do with the quality 
of life which college graduates will ap- 


prehend and exemplify. I am talking, 
of course, about the literatures and arts 
of the world, the interpretations of his- 
tory and religion, the historic philosophic 
conversations, the diverse languages of 
cultures great and small, old and new. 

I am assuming that the college will 
far more than now be able to translate 
the aspirations of the human spirit 
throughout the world and over the gener- 
ations into idioms to which young per- 
sons will be sensitized and by which they 
will be stirred to see visions and dream 
dreams. 

“What kinds of liberal insight is our 
heritage composed of?” we must ask. 
It is channeled in three broad directions. 
There is that outward knowledge which 
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has the objectivity of the natural sciences 
throwing light on the revolutions of the 
atom and of the galaxies. Nothing I 
am arguing here denies the fundamental 
value of a rooting of one’s processes of 
reflection in scientific habits of mind. 
Indeed I would go a long way toward 
agreement with the writer who said 
“What is needed is a reorientation in 
the teaching of the arts and of the 
humanities, to gear them to a scientific 
outlook.” 

There is, second, the knowledge of 
the inwardness of the solitary human self 
in its varying degrees of conscious ex- 
pression and manifested in each given 
social setting which combines the con- 
ditioning and the creative attributes 
which help to shape personality. 

And, third, there are the multitudinous 
evocations of the human spirit in its 
grandeur and greatness, to which we 
turn to be heartened because we so 
easily forget the stature and the still- 
unrealized potential of the human soul. 

Let me remind you of the perennial 
questions of the aspiring human spirit, 
for in so doing I recall to you what the 
liberal arts so importantly have to say 
to' that spirit. Has life meaning? Is 
there significance in human effort? Does 
it build so that something abides? Amid 
sorrow and tragedy is there indomitable 
nobility which carries the human spirit 
forward in faith, in power, in love, in 
confidence? These are real questions. 

And real answers are directly and 
indirectly proffered out of the liberal 
studies. Will you call to mind the 
Acropolis and the Parthenon? Do you 
remember the earlier temple of Poseidon 
at Paestum? What of the Taj Mahal? 
What of Chartres and Mont-Saint- 
Michel? What of the Italian primitives 
of the Sienese school? Have you for- 
gotten the ceilings of Michelangelo in 


*See Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, No- 
vember 1958, p. 377. 
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the Sistine Chapel with God almost 
touching Adam’s finger with its infusion 
of divine life? What of St. Augustine’s 
City of God and the monumental Summa 
of St. Thomas? And we come on down, 
because of our Occidental ignorance 
with inexcusable omissions and un- 
awareness of the East, to Shakespeare 
and Milton, to Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Liberal arts in 69? What had Newton 
to say, Berkeley, Descartes, Kant, Spin- 
oza, Nietzsche? As of today have you 
listened to Alfred North Whitehead, to 
Royce, James, Dewey, Santayana, Paul 
Tillich, Albert Einstein? 

And so the roll might be further un- 
folded and it should be called also in 
the arts of music, the dance, the drama, 
painting, sculpture. I ask, then, are 
we not surrounded by so great a cloud of 
witnesses? 

If you still say, witnesses to what? 
my response is that the human spirit 
has borne witness that we are children 
of a creative power—human and divine 
—that unsuspected potentialities of the 
human spirit have been reached and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
for we know only in part and our great 
prophets and seers prophesy only in part 
but still in reverence and wisdom. 

We ask that the college of 1969 be- 
come a powerhouse of co-workers in 
vision and insight, touching all who pass 
its way with new dreams and new as- 
surances of the still-to-be-achieved great- 
ness of the human spirit yearning toward 
its divine stature. Let us here lift some 
small corner of the veil of mystery which 
surrounds, and share with other creators 
the light and hope and insight of our 
enlarging vision of God’s world to be 
caught by the year 1969. 

Liberal arts? Yes, the aspirations, the 
articulations, the insights, the great pro- 
phetic and soul-stirring visions and ut- 
terances are here. The human spirit 
comes to its own; it stretches upward on 
the shoulders of the great, so pre- 
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eminently vocal in the liberal study of 
the arts and sciences. 

Are you weary, disconsolate, disillu- 
sioned, faithless? You have, then, drawn 
away from the ancient but always new 
resources of the human spirit in it trans- 
cendent powers. Have you forgotten the 
spiritual roots of the birth and rebirth 
of your own soul? Plunge your mind 
and heart into the liberal studies with a 
liberal teacher and, like Antaeus of old, 
by touching the earth of our rootedness 
in godlike values, be rejuvenated by 
your exposure to God’s great humane in- 
terpreters, protagonists, and proponents. 

What, then, of ten years hence? I 
say of ’69 that our colleges will fail our 
society unless the vision is caught to 
earth by teacher and student, and by 
student through teacher, of a heaven and 
an earth that shall not pass away be- 
cause they are fed by the springs of 
righteousness found in the power of the 
divine working in man. 

Will faculty and students be this way 
in 69? My prophecy here must be a 
hope. I say only that without personal 
renewal from the springs of spiritual 
life and liberal insight, a faculty member 
ten years hence will be a poor and 
withering reed upon which to lean. 

And what assurance is there that the 
faculty of ten years hence will have the 
greatness of spirit to respond _inter- 
pretatively to historic greatness of spirit? 

“How will the faculty be selected?” 
I have to ask. Is a kind of brittle, verbal 
scholarship, is a Ph.D. degree, is some 
other specious, adventitious criterion to 
be the sole governor of their selection? 
Or will the colleges be truly humanistic 
and seek true humanists—seek personali- 
ties who are healthy, wholesome, vigor- 
ous, lusty individuals, creative exponents 
of the good life of body, mind, spirit? 

We may as well say candidly that, as 
the gods sell all things, they will sell 
that wisdom from on high of which the 
liberal arts become in effect the mount 
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of transfiguration. And the college which 
ignores all this, which goes in for what is 
less than the supreme in wisdom and 
vitality, in rationality and passionate 
affection, in the delineation of beauty 
and righteousness, will yield only the 
shrinking dividends of meager expecta- 


tions. 


4. By what means will liberal pur- 
poses be advanced? 


Let me all too summarily answer my 
questions about the bringing into actu- 
ality of the vision which has to be caught 
to earth if 1969 is to be the year we hope 
it promises. 

I offer my prophecy in propositions 
briefly stated. There is not time to 
amplify proof or argument, but you will 
recognize many of my proposals as 
already in effect or under consideration 
here or there in the college world. My 
suggestions are governed, I repeat, by 
the purpose of having a central focus on 
the evocation of the spirit of man and 
God through the liberal study of man in 
his cosmic setting. 

I divide my proposals for convenience 
under organizational, curricular, instruc- 
tional. 


Organizational 


We should run the college on a four- 
quarter plan, eleven months a year; and 
in the quarter in which the student will 
be away from the campus he or she 
should have a carefully organized pro- 
gram of field-work projects, of foreign 
study, of worldly experience of various 
kinds in a nonacademic environment. 
The student should, beyond the four-year 
encounter with books, have several en- 
counters also with the world of affairs 
in some responsible role and under the 
guidance of mature minds. 

We should be sure there is administra- 
tive stimulation and leadership of teach- 
ing capacity as well as scholarly attain- 
ment. Faculty promotion should be pri- 
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marily for tested teaching skill. Teacher 
tenure of service after a successful six- 
year probation period is probably on the 
whole to be favored. But only insofar as 
the president and the dean help to keep 
teachers on their intellectual toes as the 
years go on and hold central their drive 
to cherish teacher vitality and pedagogic 
skill, can the tenure system work in a 
way that is not penalizing the student 
or deadening the faculty. The truth is 
that if the administration will get a 
faculty of the right stature intellectually 
and the right warmth of heart emotion- 
ally, the rest of the best for 1969 will 
tend almost inevitably to follow. 

We should have some faculty repre- 
sentation on the board of trustees in the 
interest of maximum pooling and inte- 
gration of the divergent points of view 
needing to be reckoned with in operating 
a college. 

We should minimize or abandon the 
fact of departmental organization. Di- 
vide the college into three divisions— 
natural sciences, social studies, and 
humanities—and hire teachers who can 
be interdisciplinary in subject-knowl- 
edge, competence, teaching zest, and 
student-centered concern. 

It may not be appropriate to inject 
here considerations of finance. But I 
prophesy, and I hope and pray, that in 
ten years’ time a program of federal 
support will be a practical reality under 
a form of allocation patterned after the 
University Grants Committee of Great 
Britain. The notion that federal funds 
mean federal domination is a cliché so 
threadbare, shopworn, and false that an- 
other ten years will hopefully see it dead 
and buried of malnutrition and perni- 
cious anemia. Most private colleges can- 
not survive on their own present income 
sources. And for our college presidents 
to spend all their time raising money 
is a treason to their role as educational 
leaders. 

We should make it possible that 
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students who are academically eligible 
shall automatically have scholarships if 
some aid is essential. To have students 
debarred for economic or social reasons 
is to restrict and delimit the flow of di- 
versified cultural influences among the 
students. This scholarship need applies 
with equal or greater force to qualified 
foreign students who should be encour- 
aged to seek admission. Nothing is more 
stimulating to potentially liberal students 
than firsthand encounter with those of 
radically different cultures. 

Indeed, the whole support of private 
liberal arts education has to face the 
need of subvention for all the necessary 
appurtenances of liberal arts experience, 
including a good auditorium, plenty of 
relevant books, records, films, kinescopes, 
listening rooms, art galleries, and studies, 
and other accessories for a rich firsthand 
encounter with greatness in the creative 
arts. 

This financial subvention will also 
have to extend to teachers’ salaries so 
that colleges will attract and hold in- 
spiring teachers. The premium in 1969 
is on that superior teaching which en- 
sures permanent learning; and every 
conceivable incentive to excellence in 
teaching should be invoked, including an 
annual cash award presented cere- 
monially to the best teacher of the year. 


Curricular 


In curriculum, 1969 will be different 
in that the liberal arts will be centrally 
ensconced and not on the defensive. 
They will clearly be supplying the dy- 
namic of a spiritual view of life which 
will be creative, affirmative, individually 
fulfilling, and socially contributory to 
the good life. 

The student will be supported by a 
climate in the: entire college environ- 
ment which will minister to work, to 
excellence, to moral commitment, to a 
joyous attack toward the life of the un- 
folding human spirit. 
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We should cut the number of courses 
to four or preferably three for each stu- 
dent in each semester. Each course 
should meet once or at most twice a 
week, and the outside reading, research, 
report work, and preceptorial confer- 
ences should be correspondingly greater. 
The aim is steadily to increase the self- 
propulsive, self-motivated learning so 
that by the senior year the student is far 
more than now on his own. Much more 
independent study should be the goal. 
The exception to this class-hour reduc- 
tion should be physical education, 
which in the form of intramural games 
should be carried on for a full hour, 
five days a week. 

We should therefore cut down drasti- 
cally the number of courses in the 
catalogue and offered annually. We want 
fewer subjects and more concentration 
and diversity of thought in the subjects 
we do study. 

We should not eliminate the so-called 
vocational courses. But we should fol- 


low the cue of the truthful paradox that 


every so-called liberal course will be 
taught to suggest its vocational aspects, 
and every vocational course will be 
taught to make clear its liberal and cul- 
tural intellectual bearings. Liberal and 
vocational teachers should both have 
educations similar in general studies 
designed to impart a sense of perspective, 
of public responsibility, and of esthetic 
sensitivity. Vocational teachers in gen- 
eral need a richer culture and liberal 
arts teachers need a wider sweep of 
knowledge socially oriented. 

In order to attain this working balance 
of liberal and vocational interests, there 
has to be a strongly conscious infusion 
by the faculty of philosophic and cul- 
tural emphasis. For many students the 
meanings will prove as important as the 
fact content. For many the value of a 
philosophy of history, or of science, or of 
religion, will be greater than is now 
imputed to these, since what is wanted 
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of the citizen is that he become oriented 
philosophically to the inner meaning and 
significance of history, science, and re- 
ligion, as modifying the world outlook 
of the individual. 

We should require each student to 
gain a thorough working mastery of at 
least one language beyond English. Pref- 
erably initiatory language instruction 
will in the immediate future be pushed 
back into the fourth or fifth grade so that 
the language teaching in college can be 
cultural and diplomatic in the best sense. 


Instructional 


The faculty will be carefully chosen, 
led with spirit and zeal, sharing in that 
exuberance of spirit which is the asset 
of a group vitalized by shared aims and 
creative challenges. It will give the lead 
to a stand for the qualitative approach 
to living, which can use comfort with- 
out being too comfortable, which can be 
materially adequate without being ma- 
terially overwhelmed. Guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend is still a characteriza- 
tion that has pertinence to the nature 
of our teacher role and need. It has 
dignity, sanctity, and deeply true 
appeal. Here is the challenge to the 
college—to supply the guides who can 
philosophize in profoundly appealing 
ways about life’s ultimate concerns and 
at the same time keep in a friendly and 
creative relation to a hearty group of 
young men and women. 

We should get agreement from all 
teachers that beyond the usual pur- 
poses of imparting knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes, their objective will be to 
have each student gain a sense of 
commitment to the valuable and a sense 
of a hierarchy of values whose criteria 
can be transmitted for daily use. Learn- 
ing about has to go over into capacity 
to, desire to, and performance of. The 
psychology of learning has to be more 
wisely and deeply invoked to bring into 
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effect the truth that in the broadest 
sense learning is always learning to use 
as well as learning where to value. This 
is not utilitarianism; it is the sense that 
the relation of learning to living, to 
action, to competence in life’s processes 
—as one is worker, citizen, family person, 
and a soul in its aloneness—is an in- 
dissoluble relation. 

Also as part of this program, all new 
instructors and tutors should have their 
own one-semester seminar under experi- 
enced successful teacher guidance on the 
vital topic: What is learning and how is it 
ensured at the college level? Need I add 
that today the naiveté—and too often 
the belligerent ignorance—of the psy- 
chology of learning witnessed in the prac- 
tice of too many college teachers would 
be astonishing were it not so tragic in its 
consequences of student indifference and 
failure to assure their becoming intel- 
lectually involved. You do not lose 30 to 
50 percent of students‘in voluntary drop- 
outs during the four years if inspiring 
relevant teaching is the dominant fact. 
The numbers of those who come to 
college who today find themselves not 
challenged by the intellectual exposure 
is one of the grave counts against college 
complacency at the faculty level. 

We should so forward the interplay 
of faculty intellectual curiosity and uni- 
versality of intellectual awareness that 
in the course of instruction the teacher 
of liberal arts would inevitably clarify 
the aims of science instruction and the 
science teachers would illuminate the 
world of the liberal arts. We have the 
responsibility not only of enabling teach- 
ers from different disciplines to hold en- 
lightened converse together, but even 
more to have them also give evidence 
that they have a common interest in ad- 
vancing the total process of college edu- 
cation and not solely a pathetic little 
solicitude to protect the instructional 
dominance of their own department. 
We have had too many small and 
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jealous kingdoms and not enough com- 
monwealths of shared knowledge and 
loyalties. 

We should strive that all instruction 
and all learning occur in the context of 
its global meaning and bearing. Other 
ways of viewing life, other presupposi- 
tions, other philosophies and religions 
have to become sympathetically familiar 
to growing young people. Our approach 
has been too parochially an Occidental, 
Protestant orientation in subject matter 
and values. 

We should subordinate and reduce 
stress on the examining and marking 
mechanics, essential as some evaluation 
naturally is. But the effort should be to 
test not knowledge per se but the cumu- 
lative mastery of learning experiences 
relevant to the life competency of the 
individual. Academic bookkeeping ap-- 
parently cannot be eliminated so long 
as transfers, promotions, and graduations 
have to be comparatively rated for 
evaluative purposes. But the wise faculty 
will use examinations and marks 
cautiously to record advances in life 
adjustment or focus as any given course 
contributes to it. What is being adjudged 
at bottom are qualities of thoroughness, 
grasp, self-drive, over-all mastery and 
excellence—all these as a given course 
gives-them the chance for expression, as 
every course should if the teacher's ob- 
jectives are intelligently plural to include 
intellectual, moral, and character goals. 


May I, in conclusion, pull out those 
proposals for the decade ahead to which 
I attach special emphasis? 

The difference of tomorrow from to- 
day will hopefully be: increased teach- 
ing skill to arouse self-propulsive learn- 
ing; desire and competence so that much 
more of the student's time on campus will 
go to a self-motivated pursuit of his 
studies in the fewer courses being taken 
simultaneously; increased moral along 
with intellectual commitment toward a 
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desired self-actualization, or enriched 
and expanded selfhood, which results 
in both internal satisfactions and worthy 
social contributions; increased motiva- 
tion for the student to want to continue 
learning in some formal way on into adult 
life; increased ability of the graduate to 
start at some real job upon graduation 
with a combination of cultural sensitiv- 
ity and skill sufficient to launch and re- 
tain him in employment; increased per- 
sonal self-esteem, integrity, and assur- 
ance in the graduate; increased staffing 
of all teaching posts by teachers whose 
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subject-content training has not eclipsed 
their liberal education, so that they re- 
main able to teach their subjects as 
aspects of a life lived sub specie aeterni- 
tatis—under the aegis of eternity. 

There will be powerful influences 
abroad to belittle the intellectual and 
moral conduct of the college during the 
next ten years. But I beseech you not 
to be afraid; but to gird for the struggle. 
I am not dismayed by an uncertain out- 
come. With faith, hope, love, brains, and 
drive, the college of ’69 will be on the 
side of the angels! 


CRO 


My ast proposat is probably highly controversial. The master’s candidate 
ought to participate for at least a semester in the course of his study in a small 
seminar that devotes itself to studying the objectives and problems peculiar to 
teaching in his field of work. This plan ought to be flexible. In some cases the 
seminar would include people in related fields and in other instances it may be 


best to have all the seminar people working in a single department. As an 
experiment, I should like to see one or two professors of higher education par- 
ticipate in each such seminar. 

We are all weary of the controversies over emphasis on content versus em- 
phasis on method in respect to the training of teachers. Most of the debate 
rests on a basis no better than hearsay as to what the opposed groups are 
doing. The stock prejudices are batted back and forth. I must confess candidly 
that I am a content man as against a methods man. Nevertheless, if the 
teachers of pedagogy and the representatives of content will sit down together, 
week after week, with a small group of graduate students planning to engage 
in teaching in that field, I believe that each group could help the other 
a good deal by their criticisms. The fundamental qualifications we need in 
teachers are not going to be instilled by courses in education. Competence in 
a field of study, delight in it, and happy cooperation with younger people in 
exploring and extending it—these factors stem from nothing less than the 
total education and the total experience of the teacher, and they constitute a 
large part of his personality. But let us try to form a more just appraisal of what 
—whether we then decide it can be much or little—the students of pedagogy 
can contribute to the young college teacher’s understanding of his work.— 
William R. Dennes on “Can a First-Rate Master’s Program for College Teachers 
Be Designed?” in Graduate Study for Future College Teachers, edited by 
Joseph Axelrod, published by the American Council on Education, May 1959. 





The Persistence of Academically Talented Youth 
in University Studies 


J. KENNETH LITTLE 


ucH attention has been given to the 
fact that sizable numbers of prom- 
ising high school graduates do not con- 
tinue their studies beyond high school. 
The dimensions of this situation in Wis- 
consin have been found and reported.’ 

Fewer reports have been made of the 
persistence in college studies of the 
academically talented youth who do 
enter colleges or universities. This re- 
port presents some facts about the class 
of entering freshmen in 1953 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the progress of 
its members toward graduation. Special 
attention is given to those who were top- 
ranking high school graduates. 

The students used for this study were 
1,949 freshmen who entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin from Wisconsin high 
schools in the fall of 1953. Information 
available in university records about 
these students was compared with simi- 
lar information about the students who 
graduated in the spring of 1957, four full 
school years after the entrance date. 


Findings of the Study 


1. What was the quality of the enter- 
ing class? 


Two measures of quality were used: 
(1) percentile rank in high school grad- 
uating class; and (2) percentile rank on 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 


*About 15 percent of the boys and 35 percent 
of the girls who ranked in the top fourth of their 
classes in rank and mental test score did not con- 
tinue to college studies. See J. Kenneth Little, 
“The Wisconsin Study of High School Grad- 
uates,” Educational Record, April 1959, pp. 
123-28. 


ity which is administered in Wisconsin 
high schools. 

Mental test scores—More than half 
(52 percent) of the freshmen had ranked 
in the top fourth of all Wisconsin high 
school graduates. More than one-third 
(34 percent) ranked in the top tenth. 
Sixteen percent ranked in the lower half. 

Scholastic achievement.—Using rank 
in class as the measure of scholastic per- 
formance, 48 percent ranked in the top 
fourth of their graduating classes, and 
27 percent were in the top tenth. Seven- 
teen percent ranked in the lower half. 


These facts indicate the degree of 
selection which has taken place, and 
suggests the marked difference in scho- 
lastic caliber of the typical high school 
senior class and the freshman class of 
the university. The admissions policy 
of the university does not specify a mini- 
mum rank in either the test or class rank. 
Students who have ranked in the lower 
one-third, however, are warned that uni- 
versity studies are likely to prove too 
difficult for them and are advised to 
consider other types of education be- 
yond high school. Counseling in high 
school and self-selection are mainly re- 
sponsible for the quality of student body 
which results. 

The average university freshman, 
therefore, experiences a marked change 
in the scholastic caliber of the students 
with whom he attends classes. In terms 
of mental test score, the average uni- 
versity freshman exceeds 80 percent of 
all high school graduates; in rank in 
class, he exceeds 78 percent of his high 
school classmates. (Some discussions al- 
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leging poor caliber of students who at- 
tend college seem to ignore the fact that 
most of the average high school gradu- 
ates do not even plan to attend college. 
In Wisconsin, only 27 percent of those 
between 45 and 55 percentiles on either 
the mental test or rank in graduating 
class planned to attend college.) A uni- 
versity freshman who surpassed 75 per- 
cent of his high school classmates in 
scholastic achievement finds himself at- 
tending classes in which 55 percent of the 
members had ranked higher than he did 
in their own graduating classes. To the 
extent that scholastic success in univer- 
sity studies rests upon competitive mark- 
ing, and in general it does, the entering 
university freshman needs to be pre- 
pared for a marked increase in scholas- 
tic competition. 


2. How many students persisted in 
their university studies? 


In the spring of 1957, four academic 
years after the 1953 freshmen had 


entered, 766 of the original group had 


been graduated (39 percent). Of these, 
181, or more than a fourth, had acceler- 
ated their progress, and were graduated 
in less than four academic terms. 
There were 285 others who were still 
enrolled and progressing toward degrees. 
In total, 1,051, or 54 percent, of the 
entering freshmen had persisted in their 
studies at the university. As will be 
shown below, 126 students who with- 
drew requested that transcripts be sent 
to other schools. Assuming that these 
students transferred to other schools, the 
proportion persisting in college studies 
somewhere would be 60 percent. 


8. Who were the students who did not 
persist? 


The loss of students from each seg- 
ment of the entering freshman class was 
as follows: Mental test: 78 percent of 
those who ranked in the lowest 30 per- 
cent; 57 percent of those who ranked 
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in the middle 40 percent; 34 percent of 
those who ranked in the highest 30 per- 
cent. High school class rank: 78 percent 
of those who ranked in the lowest 30 
percent; 60 percent of those who ranked 
in the middle 40 percent; 37 percent of 
those who ranked in the highest 30 per- 
cent. 

Since between 60 percent and 65 per- 
cent of the freshmen had ranked in the 
highest 30 percent of either measure, the 
loss in numbers of high-ranking students 
who did not persist was greater than the 
combined loss from the other two groups. 
Fifty-two percent of the students lost 
had ranked in the top 30 percent of high 
school seniors on a mental test. 


4. Why did students not persist in 
their studies? 


This study reports only those circum- 
stances of official university record which 
may bear upon the answer to this ques- 
tion. Emphasis here is on academic 
performance. 

Evidence of scholastic difficulty is 
strong at all levels of mental ability and 
high school achievement. Forty percent 
of all those who did not persist had been 
dropped from the university because of 
failure to maintain minimum scholar- 
ship. 

In general, minimum scholarship at 
the university means a C average in all 
studies attempted in each term of work. 
The student may fall somewhat below 
this mark in a single semester without 
being dropped, but the student whose 
work is greatly below this mark or whose 
work in successive semesters is below a 
C average is usually dropped. Students 
who fail to meet the minimum standard 
in one or more semesters, but are not 
dropped, are usually placed on scholastic 
probation. 

Fifty-eight percent of the nonpersist- 
ing group withdrew voluntarily, and 24 
percent transferred to other institutions. 
From a third to a half of each of these 
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groups had been placed on scholastic 
probation. 

The degree of the scholastic difficulty 
experienced in university studies is 
shown by the fact that one-half of all 
freshmen admitted experienced at least 
one semester in which they failed to meet 
the minimum scholastic standard, includ- 
ing more than a third of those who later 
graduated. As expected, academic diffi- 
culty is most frequent among those who 
ranked in the lowest and middle seg- 
ments of ability and achievement. Sixty- 
three percent of those ranking in the 
lowest 30 percent of the high school 
graduating class, and more than half of 
those in the middle 40 percent were 
dropped. It was not expected, however, 
that 36 percent of the group ranking in 
the highest 30 percent in mental test 
score and 24 percent of those ranking in 
the highest 30 percent in their high 
school achievement also would have this 
difficulty. The incidence of being placed 
on academic probation among those who 
withdrew voluntarily or transferred to 
other institutions was also high—about 
one-half (54 percent) and one-third (32 
percent) respectively. 


5. What kinds of students showed 
high persistence in university studies? 


A special study of top-ranking stu- 
dents (those who ranked in the highest 
fourth on both the mental test score and 
rank in class) revealed certain interest- 
ing facts. This group furnished the ma- 
jority of freshmen who became univer- 
sity graduates four years later. Five out 
of six who graduated with honors came 
from this group and more than half of 
those who continued directly to grad- 
uate or professional studies. There was 
serious attrition, however, from this 
group of top-ranking students, 27 per- 
cent failing to persist in the university. 
Since about 7 percent transferred to 
other schools, the net loss was 20 per- 
cent. Of these, 11 percent were dropped 
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because of scholastic deficiency and 9 
percent withdrew voluntarily. 

Of the total top-ranking group, 37 per- 
cent had failed to meet minimum scho- 
lastic standards in at least one semester. 

A separate study of the persistence of 
freshmen who entered the College of 
Engineering indicated a higher persist- 
ence by these students than among men 
generally, 64 percent and 47 percent re- 
spectively. The loss of high-ranking stu- 
dents was also smaller. Not all these per- 
sisting students remained in the College 
of Engineering, some transferring to the 
School of Commerce or other courses in 
which a specific occupational objective is 
evident. The evidence suggests that stu- 
dents who have a specific educational 
goal, occupational or other, may persist 
in larger numbers than those whose goals 
are less clearly defined. 


6. Did size of high school make a dif- 
ference in persistence? 


The proportions of the 1957 graduates 
which came from high schools ranging 
in size from fewer than 80 graduates to 
more than 290 graduates were compared 
with the proportions of the 1953 fresh- 
men which came from these schools. 
The result was: 

Percent of 


Freshman 
Class 


Percent of 
Size of High School Graduates 
Small-fewer than 79 

graduates 29 24 
Middle-sized—79-290 

graduates 46 51 
Large—more than 291 

graduates 25 25 


As shown, a smaller proportion of the 
freshmen from small schools persisted, 
but the differences reflected here seem 
not related entirely to size of school. 


7. Did occupation of parent make a 
difference in persistence? 


A comparison of the proportions of the 
freshmen and of the graduates whose 
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fathers were engaged in certain types of 
occupations showed these results: 


Percent of 
Freshman 


Class 


Professional 21 26 
Managerial and 

executive 26 22 
Clerical and sales 13 13 
Service and semi- 

skilled 1l 12 
Skilled labor 12 8 
Farm or agricultural 10 9 


Percent of 


Occupation Graduates 


8. Would the situation be improved 
by higher admission standards? 


The information presented in the ear- 
lier parts of this report show that a bare 
majority of students who became grad- 
uates of the university had ranked in the 
top one-fourth of their high school class- 
mates on mental ability tests and in scho- 
lastic achievement. It is urged by some 
that admission standards should be set 
at a level which would greatly reduce 
the present high rates of attrition be- 
cause of low basic ability and prepara- 
tion. This study shows, however, that 
the attrition rate is also heavy among 
high-ranking high school graduates. 

Comparisons of the characteristics of 
the 1957 graduates with the characteris- 
tics of the 1953 entering freshmen re- 
vealed some interesting facts. 

1. About 28 percent of the 1953 fresh- 
men who ranked in the lowest 30 percent 
of their high school classmates either on 
the mental test or in class rank had 
either graduated or were still enrolled 
in the spring of 1957. 

2. If admission in 1953 had been re- 
stricted to students who ranked in the 
top 30 percent on the high school mental 
test, 21 percent of the students who 
graduated in 1957 would not have been 
admitted. The same percentage would 
have been denied admission if the lower 
30 percent on a mental test given to 
entering freshmen had been disqualified. 
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3. If the entering freshmen had been 
required to rank in the upper 40 percent 
of their class, 503 of the freshman class 
would have been denied admission, of 
whom 87 were students who graduated 
or still were enrolled in 1957. As shown, 
cut-off scores of this type are imperfect 
if used to select students who will per- 
sist to graduation. While these meas- 
ures are useful, students of apparently 
equal scholastic promise exhibit signifi- 
cant individual differences in other char- 
acteristics which are important in pre- 
dicting human achievement. 


Conclusions and implications 


1. Freshman students who enter the 
university experience a sharp step-up in 
scholastic competition for which sizable 
numbers are apparently not prepared. 

2. The caliber of students attending 
the university, in terms of comparative 
mental test scores and performance in 
high school studies, is high despite ab- 
sence of restrictive admission require- 
ments. 

3. The heavy loss of high-ranking high 
school graduates who enter the univer- 
sity points to the need for stronger pro- 
grams of education and counseling by 
both high schools and the university. The 
attrition in the university of the top- 
ranking high school graduates who enter 
roughly equals, in percent, the loss re- 
sulting from the failure of top-ranking 
high school graduates to enter college. 

4. Students who rank in the top fourth 
of their class both in mental test score 
and high school achievement (about 14 
percent of all high school graduates) 
form an important pool of “high poten- 
tial” talent. For this purpose, use of the 
combination of these measures is supe- 
rior to the use of either measure alone. 

5. Raising standards of admission 
solely by raising the cut-off scores on 
rank in class or mental test scores has 
many hazards—both because of the im- 
perfections inherent in these measures 











and because of other characteristics of 
people which are also important in deter- 
mining ultimate human achievement and 
effectiveness. 

6. The unanswered question is: “Why 
do some students with high scholastic 
promise move smoothly through to their 
degrees, many graduating with honors, 
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while others meet difficulty, disappoint- 
ment, and defeat?” 

While making ready to pursue the an- 
swer to this question, the findings of this 
study suggest that there is need to cul- 
tivate as much as to cull the youth who 
are entering the colleges and universi- 
ties. 


¢ 
‘ 
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Because EVERY DISCIPLINE and phase of college and university life is actually 
involved when these institutions adjust themselves to international realities, 
providing adequate programs in world affairs is in truth a problem for an 
entire faculty and administration; it cannot be left to one department alone. 
Colleges most concerned with world affairs do not regard departmental lines as 
divinely prescribed; they always recognize them for what they are—adminis- 
trative devices created to advance teaching and research. They realize that 
although closeting students of world affairs within one department will not 
make their work wholly sterile—the best students at least will always find ways 
of viewing the broad horizons—it may nevertheless deprive them of some of 
the seminal influences inherent in the liberal arts. 

To learn about world affairs, students need an atmosphere where they can 
begin to see the wholeness of knowledge; where they learn how to enrich their 
lives through the humane, social, and natural studies; where they can take 
courses that relate the areas of knowledge to one another, not just in a nostalgic 
attempt to recapture an unattainable medieval unity, but rather to make the 
liberal arts as meaningful as possible; and where they understand that even 
if it is impossible today to take all knowledge to be their province, they can 
still derive something significant from the entire range of liberal arts and 


sciences. 


Effective teaching in world affairs occurs where the curriculum and the 
faculty spirit are truly liberal; where faculty members teach students and not 
just subject matter; where they try to develop minds and not merely drill auto- 
matons; where world affairs permeates the curriculum and appears to some ex- 
tent in all required courses; and where the college deliberately helps the student 
relate all his studies to world affairs. In short, if a college or university regards 
itself as veritably a community of scholars, it can undoubtedly create an effec- 
tive undergraduate program in world affairs—World Affairs and the College 
Curriculum, by Richard N. Swift, to be published September 1959 by the Amer- 


ican Council on Education. 





The Facts and Philosophy 


of Graduate Extension Education 


JOHN C. WEAVER 


Hs this past year been the benefi- 
ciary of a traveling fellowship from 
the Carnegie Corporation, I have had 
the privilege of discussing on many cam- 
puses some of the major problems of 
higher education. With a firm resolve 
to limit, as narrowly as I can, such con- 
fusion as I may be guilty of contribut- 
ing, I would like to restrict my observa- 
tions to the postbaccalaureate aspect of 
extension education. 

At the outset, I would like to make 
one somewhat obvious, but to me vitally 
important, observation. The unusual 
panoramic view provided by my Carne- 
gie travels left me with a profound re- 
spect for the essential uniqueness of in- 
dividual institutions. Each university 
has evolved its own peculiar personality. 
Each has developed by circumstances 
unique in place and time. Each bears 
the distinctive imprint of the men who 
have shaped its traditions, points of view, 
and goals, and of the methods and cus- 
toms designed to achieve them. 

Truly, it seems to me that one of the 
greatest strengths of American higher 
education is the diverse character and 
behavior of the institutions that comprise 
our system. As one travels among the 
universities, one finds that certain com- 
mon problems and aspirations reveal 
themselves with impressively consistent 
regularity. Universally applicable or 
even widely accepted solutions are much 
harder to come by. Indeed, to assume 
that a satisfactory solution hammeved 
out within the personality of one institu- 
tion will be wise or workable in another 
is dangerous in the extreme. 

In any event, I am persuaded that we 


stand to maximize our ultimate achieve- 
ments by sustaining this highly diverse 
approach to our problems. Herein lies 
a basic resource of immeasurable value 
for accomplishing our common objec- 
tives. Whatever the long-term future of 
graduate extension education may be, we 
must be watchful lest we routinize or 
standardize this invaluable diversity. 
The academic sea would soon be fished 
out if only one or just a few ideas and 
procedures were permitted to swim in its 
turbulent waters. 

Turning from the general to the spe- 
cific, it is apparent that the dozen years 
following World War II have witnessed 
a rapid increase in the number of col- 
lege-trained scientific and technical per- 
sonnel in government and _ industry. 
Among these individuals are many who 
want more education, generally at the 
graduate level, to improve their profes- 
sional competence. In obvious self-in- 
terest, large numbers of employers are 
supporting further education for mem- 
bers of their staffs. Not infrequently, 
however, industrial or governmental con- 
centrations of professional people are lo- 
cated at substantial distances from uni- 
versities with well-developed graduate 
programs. . Furthermore, since many 
such employees are mature persons, car- 
rying the financial responsibilities of 
families, they are unable to leave their 
positions to undertake full-time resident 
college instruction. 

In response to these special conditions, 
pressures have been brought to bear on 
our institutions of higher education to 
establish off-campus centers with grad- 
uate programs. The needs of these stu- 
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dents usually cannot be met by scattered 
individual courses offered by university 
extension divisions. The demand is for 
on-the-site, coordinated sequences of 
class work by which fully employed peo- 
ple, on a part-time student basis, can 
eventually secure master’s degrees. 

To the best of my knowledge no one 
has seriously considered Ph.D. activity 
of this sort. It is evident that govern- 
ment and industry are determined to 
secure this type of program. Both have 
indicated their willingness t~ assume the 
full costs of bringing such graduate cen- 
ters into being, if the universities will 
provide personnel and curricula. Re- 
quests of this type have met with a great 
variety of responses. 

Graduate education is viewed by its 
practitioners with greater conservatism 
than any other branch of our entire aca- 
demic enterprise. In many institutions, 
indeed in a strong majority of them, the 
suggestion of off-campus advanced-de- 
gree programs has been met with stern 
disapproval and adamant refusal. In a 
number of universities, however, off- 
campus graduate work has been pro- 
vided. It is given in several ways. 

Of the twenty institutions which I 
visited on my Carnegie fellowship, four- 
teen are not presently engaged in either 
partial or complete graduate programs 
away from the main campus. In a few 
of these schools, occasional extension 
courses are offered at outlying points, the 
academic credit for which can be util- 
ized, in variously restricted and com- 
paratively small amounts, in regularly 
pursued resident degree programs. Most 
of the fourteen, however, steadfastly de- 
cline to provide graduate work of any 
sort away from the campus of the univer- 
sity. 

The six remaining institutions have es- 
tablished some type of coordinated of- 
ferings leading toward, or even to, mas- 
ter’s degrees at off-campus government 
or industrial installations. 
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Work of this type was found to have 
been established by: the University of 
Utah at the Dugway Proving. Ground 
about ninety miles from Salt Lake City; 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles at such Navy installations as those 
at China Lake and Point Mugu, as well 
as at industrial centers in such locations 
as San Diego, Ontario, and Riverside; 
the University of California at Berkeley 
at the radiation laboratories in Liver- 
more; the University of Washington at 
the General Electric-Atomic Energy 
Commission Hanford plant at Richland; 
Cornell University for Westinghouse in 
Elmira and in association with the uni- 
versity-supervised Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Inc., in Buffalo; and New 
York University at the Bell Laboratories 
in Murray Hill, New Jersey. 

In addition, conferences on this gen- 
eral point provided a variety of second- 
hand information concerning similar ar- 
rangements made by a number of other 
institutions not included in my itinerary. 
Something was learned, for example, 
about: the graduate center which the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute operates 
for United Aircraft at East Hartford, 
Connecticut; the work of the University 
of Michigan and Michigan State Univer- 
sity in Detroit and Flint; of Purdue Uni- 
versity at Fort Wayne; and the coopera- 
tive arrangements established, along 
with the University of Washington, by 
the State College of Washington, Ore- 
gon State College, and the University of 
Idaho at the Hanford Atomic Energy 
plant at Richland, Washington. 

The most extensive and elaborate in- 
volvement in off-campus master’s degree 
programs which I encountered on my 
travels was at the University of Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles. The first plan de- 
vised at U.C.L.A., and the one that has 
since served as a model for later efforts 
by other institutions, was established im- 
mediately after the war in response to an 
urgently expressed need from the Naval 
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Ordnance Test Station located at China 
Lake, about 155 miles from the Los An- 
geles campus. When the original re- 
quest was made by the Navy, there were 
some 20,000 men stationed at the China 
Lake base, of whom 2,000 to 2,500 were 
judged to have the professional back- 
ground and intellectual capacity to un- 
dertake graduate work. As is typical in 
a large proportion of the pleas of this 
sort which come from both governmen- 
tal and commercial groups, the point was 
made that the availability of an oppor- 
tunity to pursue a graduate degree was 
prerequisite to the agency's ability to 
hold its personnel. 

U.C.L.A. granted this request as an 
obligation of a public institution. After 
extended negotiation, the Navy agreed 
to assume the full cost, and a complete 
program, permitting the completion of 
a master’s degree in engineering, was es- 


tablished at China Lake. Later, addi- 


tional programs were set up in mathe- 
matics and physics. Although the phys- 


ics degree has now been withdrawn, 
engineering and mathematics degrees 
are still offered. Approximately 125 peo- 
ple have so far participated in the pro- 
grams. 

The China Lake students register in 
the graduate office on the Los Angeles 
campus and meet precisely the same ad- 
mission requirements as the regularly 
enrolled resident students. Although pur- 
suing their degrees while fully employed 
by the Navy at the base, these people 
generally are able to spend from one- 
quarter to one-third time on their acad- 
emic work, and the common pattern has 
been that they can complete a master’s 
degree in about three years. 

To attain a workable compromise in 
the maintenance of home-campus qual- 
ity of instruction, without at the same 
time overextending and thereby damag- 
ing the morale of the regular staff, three 
types of faculty assignment are syn- 
chronized in the over-all arrangements. 
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In the first place, basic continuity and 
stability are sought through the use, on 
an alternating basis, of two regular 
U.C.L.A. staff members who are in con- 
tinuous residence at the base for one full 
semester at a time. In addition, four or 
five other members of the permanent 
staff, as part of their normal university 
teaching load, are transported to China 
Lake once a week to teach specific 
courses. A third resource is the highly 
qualified senior professional staff of the 
base itself. A number of the local Navy 
employees have Ph.D. degrees and, in 
many instances, have previously held 
faculty appointments involving gradu- 
ate teaching. From ten to thirty such 
individuals are given temporary univer- 
sity appointments as lecturers, and, as 
part of their regularly assigned duties 
for the Navy, they also teach courses 
and otherwise participate in the training 
of the graduate students. 

The laboratory facilities of the base 
are of exceptionally high quality, in 
some respects even superior to those 
available on the U.C.L.A. campus. They 
are regularly inspected by both the 
graduate dean and the university faculty 
members responsible for maintaining the 
adequacy of the programs. A _ basic 
library resource on the base is available 
at all times. 

The China Lake pattern, which 
U.C.L.A. utilizes in essentially similar 
design in other locations and circum- 
stances, permits the granting of master’s 
degrees to students who never will have 
been in residence on the campus of the 
university. While this program is re- 
peated in essence by other institutions 
—such as the university of Idaho at 
Richland, Washington; the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at East Hartford, 
Connecticut; or New York University at 
Murray Hill, New Jersey—a number of 
institutions have taken only a_ partial 
step in that direction. Not wishing to 
deny the possibility of off-campus grad- 
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uate work, but at the same time being 
unwilling to give up on-campus resi- 
dence requirements entirely, schools 
such as the University of California at 
Berkeley and Cornell University have 
made arrangements whereby up to one- 
half of a total master’s program may be 
accomplished in an established extra- 
mural situation, the remaining half 
having to be done in regular residence. 

A variant plan exists at the University 
of Washington where a student can 
credit one of his three quarters at the 
Hanford plant, while being required to 
come to Seattle for the other two 
quarters. At the time of my visit the 
staff of the School of Engineering at the 
University of Washington were talking 
of lowering the Seattle residence require- 
ment from two quarters to one quarter. 

With respect to the nature of the 
pressures that our universities have felt 
in connection with off-campus graduate 
education and the range of reactions 
that have been forthcoming from indi- 
vidual institutions, at least two basic 
generalizations seem to be justified. In 
the first place, the governmental and in- 
dustrial groups insistently concerned» 
with promoting such developments can 
so persuasively argue the fundamental 
public service aspects of the arrange- 
ments that it is extremely difficult, if, 
indeed, in some circumstances not vir- 
tually impossible, for the tax-supported 
institution to resist. Obviously the 
privately supported university is far 
freer than the public institution to re- 
strict its obligations. 

With only rare exceptions, the private 
universities have exercised their tradi- 
tional independence of action in this 
connection and have almost uniformly 
refused to engage in nonresident grad- 
uate work. In the second place, since 
the demands for off-campus centers have 
been most numerous and insistent in 
areas of technology, the publicly sup- 
ported universities generally operating 
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in the several fields of engineering have 
been most affected. This is not to say, 
however, that public universities have 
been obliged to enter into unwise aca- 
demic programs. Indeed, it could be 
argued that because they must be readily 
responsive to public needs, they are in 
less danger than the private universities 
of becoming the victims of their own in- 
grown public-service conservatism, and 
that they are inherently more flexible in 
their ability to reach out to grasp new 
goals of desirable achievement. 

Having spent many hours discussing 
off-campus graduate work with a great 
number of individuals, I encountered, of 
course, an impressive diversity of phil- 
osophy and opinion. Perhaps the most 
persuasive argument for such an exten- 
sion program is the obligation, particu- 
larly of a state university, to do every- 
thing possible to meet the legitimate 
academic needs of the society which it 
serves.: There is little doubt that such 
needs exist. Everyone expressing any 
shade of an affirmative point of view in 
the matter is strong in the conviction 
that off-campus graduate study must 
carry safeguards devised with great care 
to guarantee the maintenance of quality 
of staff and facilities at levels deemed 
wholly acceptable on the home campus. 
And, it is argued, there is no reason why 
this cannot be done. 

Also on the plus side of the ledger, 
it has been demonstrated that arrange- 
ments of the China Lake or Bell Labora- 
tories type can be used to make gduca- 
tionally useful the potentially competent 
instructional personnel attached to gov- 
ernmental agencies and industry, as well 
as many of the valuable and high quality 
physical facilities which they have at 
their disposal. With current shortages 
of space, modern equipment, and ade- 
quately trained people, any such sup- 
plementation of the over-all national 
academic resources is to be sought rather 
than shunned. And of the students edu- 
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cated in such centers, can it not be said 
that, quite apart from testing the validity 
of the advantages of on-campus resi- 
dence, they are better off than they 
would have been with no advanced edu- 
cational opportunity at all? Interesting 
and perhaps somewhat unexpected sup- 
port for this general line of reasoning 
was found among graduate and engineer- 
ing deans in such privately supported 
universities as Stanford, Yale, and 
Columbia where, even though activity 
of this type is not included in their own 
policies of operation, they expressed the 
conviction that for public institutions it 
was not only an inescapable obligation 
but also a desirable practice. 

In contrast to such points of view, one 
encounters, and certainly cannot ignore, 
a host of strongly negative reactions 
which are based on both practical and 
theoretical considerations. One con- 


cern, or cluster of concerns, has to do 
with the acute difficulties involved in 
properly staffing an off-campus enter- 


prise. Even the best of our universities, 
some argue, are now engaged in a 
desperate struggle to recruit and hold 
high quality faculties for on-campus in- 
struction. Everyone recognizes that this 
situation will become even more critical 
in the years immediately ahead. Com- 
pounding the problem is the shortage of 
academic talent competent to handle 
graduate education. Nowhere is this 
more severe than in engineering, the 
very area most urgently besought for off- 
campus programs. No matter how con- 
vincingly the need for broadened oppor- 
tunities in education may be presented, 
it clearly will be to everyone’s disadvan- 
tage, both inside and outside the univer- 
sity community, if the core of the on- 
campus program is weakened by over- 
extending off-campus programs. 

Many, if not most, of the institutions 
I visited see an integrated solution like 
China Lake as thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory. The personnel resources of the 
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university are, it is almost everywhere 
emphasized, already taxed to the limit. 
There is no slack to be taken up, and, if 
we are to make off-campus teaching part 
of the regularly assigned teaching load, 
we will have to recruit additional faculty 
to fill in at home. Staff expansion at 
high quality levels is extremely difficult, 
and in many instances next to impossible. 
The advisability of making commuters 
out of resident faculty is seriously ques- 
tioned. Such a practice results in having 
staff members away from home when 
they should be available to students on 
the campus. Furthermore, it is tiring to 
be on the road at frequent and regular 
intervals, and this fact, added to the time 
lost through absence, surely cuts down 
faculty effectiveness and productivity in 
research. 

Beyond these considerations, the idea 
of making liberal use of temporarily ap- 
pointed nonuniversity personnel in off- 
campus teaching situations is viewed 
with genuine alarm. It is widely felt, 
particularly at the graduate level, that 
desirable academic quality can be up- 
held only by a staff who live, work, and 
think together in a cohesive group. No 
matter how strong the professional back- 
ground of a teacher from government or 
industry may be and no matter what his 
experience, he is not, and by circum- 
stance cannot be, a closely integrated 
part of the traditions and standards of 
the on-campus department. 

Quite above and beyond the concerns 
for the problems of staff, there is an- 
other factor which more than any other 
brings resistance to off-campus graduate 
study. This is the widely held and 
deeply ingrained confidence of persons 
associated with graduate education in the 
essential importance of on-campus resi- 
dence. Virtually every graduate school 
has its own regulations governing resi- 
dence. These rules are designed to pro- 
tect and preserve those tangible and in- 
tangible gains in intellectual maturity and 
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insight which are believed to come only 
from intimate and prolonged contact with 
all the facets of an academic community 
dedicated to the aims of scholarship. 
Such comments as the following reflect 
typical attitudes held with deep sincerity 
and firmness: 


A graduate student must get more than 
just marks in the Registrar’s: Office. 


I’m old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the campus itself has something to con- 
tribute. 


One needs to live in the environment and 
aroma of a university, and it is doing no 
one a favor to dilute his experience and 
then claim that it was full strength. 


Graduate degrees are not just a sequence 
of courses and a certificate. They are, or 
should be, the hallmark of time spent with 
undivided attention to reflection and learn- 
ing in the surroundings of academic life. 


Some aspects of the accepted values 
of residence are more clearly defined and 
easily measured than others: sustained 
opportunities to associate with mature 
faculty scholars, to come to know them 
and be known by them at close and 
intimate range; the presence of the full 
gamut of physical facilities that have 
been brought together in libraries, lab- 
oratories, and classrooms best designed 
to meet the needs of students; the wide 
scope of course offerings and seminars, 
both in the major department and in the 
full array of allied departments; the 
availability of journal clubs, meetings of 
professional societies, visiting lecturers, 
and discussion opportunities with groups 
of fellow students where attacking and 
defending ideas sharpens critical and 
logical thinking. All of these are tan- 
gible attributes of residency that are 
widely viewed as being vital to ideal 
graduate education and are impossible 
to duplicate in off-campus situations. 
Urgently stated convictions are also 
heard concerning the less concrete, but 
nonetheless real, values that “rub off on 
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a student” simply because of his day-to- 
day participation and life in a fully 
rounded academic community. 

Closely allied to these considerations 
is the divided attention inherent in the 
way of life of a part-time student. Many 
institutions claim that students who si- 
multaneously attempt to carry a full-time 
job and a partial academic program 
simply cannot live up to their promise 
as scholars. Graduate work is in itself 
a rigorous occupation, demanding con- 
centration and singleness of purpose. To 
remove a person from the academic en- 
vironment and then to divide his atten- 
tion between a full-time job and part- 
time graduate,study is viewed as creating 
a situation from which true maturity in 
scholarship cannot be expected to 
emerge. 

There is also a widespread suspicion 
of the sincerity of purpose of the gov- 
ernment agencies and industrial con- 
cerns which demand off-campus pro- 
grams. It is commonly charged that 
many of these groups seek only a useful 
“gimmick” for recruiting purposes and 
that they are not genuinely interested in 
actual academic accomplishment. It is 
argued that if an employer were truly 
concerned about having employees un- 
dertake graduate study, he would realize 
that in the long run it would be cheaper 
and of greater advantage to everyone in- 
volved to give them leave, with pay, to 
go to a university campus and work 
under the best possible conditions. 

It should be added that many of the 
severest critics of off-campus graduate 
work are quick to say that they see real 
advantages in providing specific courses 
designed to meet the needs of particular 
groups of nonresident students. But 
they ask, “Why does such work have to 
lead to a degree?” It is often observed 
that our society seems to have suc- 
cumbed to “degreeitis.”. Too much em- 
phasis is placed on diplomas and too 
little on a willingness to meet foreshort- 
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ened practical ends with activities that 
need not, and should not, get mixed up 
with academic goals designed for an- 
other purpose. As the provost of one in- 
stitution put it, “The way things are 
going, we will soon be passing out de- 
grees like evening newspapers.” 

There are many more ramifications to 
the off-campus problem than this limited 
discussion can hope to explore. In sum, 
we have a strong, and probably in most 
instances sincere, need on the one hand 
and a variety of blinking yellow lights 
of caution, if not red lights of danger, 
on the other. The heart of the problem 
obviously is the complex concept of 
residency. The term “residence” is ex- 
tremely difficult to define. There is no 
quicker way to throw a meeting of grad- 
uate deans into babbling chaos than to 
raise the question! Does the word mean 
simply living full time on a campus, 
even though partially employed else- 
where? Or does it mean full time de- 
voted to study on a campus? Where 
does one draw the line in a large metro- 
politan university, for example in New 
York, where students live in five widely 
scattered boroughs and in two or three 
adjoining states, and where student ac- 
tivity varies from coming onto the cam- 
pus two or three hours a week for a 
single course to riding the subway daily 
to a full schedule of classes? In terms of 
residency is there any difference be- 
tween extension courses given on the 
campus in the evening and the same 
courses given by the same instructors 
during the conventional daytime hours? 

Quite apart from a complete lack of 
agreement on a definition of residency, 
what do we really know about the basic 
validity of our views concerning the 
academic values said to be inherent in 
it? We have vast amounts of presump- 
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tion, tradition, and opinion, but a dis- 
tressing paucity of verified measurement 
and fact. As the demands for exten- 
sion and adult education continue to 
grow, as new days of educational oppor- 
tunity and challenge dawn, the defining 
of “residence” is a basic issue that calls 
for exhaustive, objective, and precise ex- 
amination. 

I am convinced that off-campus grad- 
uate instruction is, at best, an expensive, 
complicated, and difficult educational 
operation, fraught with many unsolved 
problems. At the moment, neither I nor 
apparently anyone else can competently 
assess the role of residency. Almost cer- 
tainly there is no single, simple answer. 
Surely there are vital differences in the 
role of residency that derive from the 
requirements peculiar to various fields of 
work, the types of staff and students in- 
volved, and a variety of other impinging 
circumstances. 

Whatever the solution may be, clearly 
we have need for devising and applying 
accurate measures of the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of all manner of educational 
experiences, on and off the campus. We 
need to know in specific terms which of 
the presumed values of residency are 
truly valid. Only then can we judge 
whether it is feasible to transfer those 
conditions to off-campus _ situations. 
Furthermore, if nonresident instruction 
produces less adequate results than resi- 
dent instruction, how much less ade- 
quate? 

I strongly recommend a sharp defini- 
tion and a continuing, thoughtful ap- 
proach to these issues. Such a compre- 
hensive, long-range study surely will 
provide guiding illumination of immense 
value to our universities as they face up 
to their responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, today and tomorrow. 
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‘Ta HisToRY of international educa- 
tion has traveled an irregular course, 
from the international use of ancient 
Greek libraries and universities to the 
current world-wide international educa- 
tional programs of the United States and 
some other countries. The way has been 
marked by such developments as the 
extension of Christian missionary teach- 
ing “unto all the world”; the establish- 
ment of medieval universities as interna- 
tional centers of learning; the German 
invention of modern printing methods, 
making possible the large-scale interna- 
tional exchange of knowledge; nine- 
teenth-century organization of interna- 
tional expositions, pedagogical associa- 
tions, and student federations; and finally, 
early twentieth-century establishment of 
international scholarships and other mod- 
ern types of educational exchange. 
Almost from its beginning the 
government of the United States has 
participated in international educational 
activities. Since 1816 at West Point, and 
later at its other service academies, the 
United States government has con- 
tinually trained certain foreigners to be- 
come commissioned officers of their own 
armed forces and to maintain liaison 
with the United States and its allies. 
The Library of Congress began ex- 
changing published materials with 


* This article summarizes a 25l-page report 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
U.S. House of Representatives. Mr. Quattle- 
baum is the principal author of the report, 
which was printed in January and reprinted in 
March 1959. Copies of the document, entitled 
Government Programs in International Educa- 
tion (A Survey and Handbook), will be available 
free from the Committee as long as the supply 
lasts. 


foreign libraries in 1840. In 1867 the 
Smithsonian Institution was charged 
with the responsibility of exchanging 
fifty copies of all documents printed by 
order of Congress for similar works pub- 
lished in foreign countries, the latter to 
be deposited in the Library of Congress. 
From 1896 to the present the Office of 
Education has had a statutory responsi- 
bility for carrying out and publishing 
studies of education abroad. 

Only a few of the other relatively 
recent developments in international 
education can be mentioned in this sum- 
mary account. 

In England, early in the twentieth 
century, the Rhodes scholarships were 
established for students from the Brit- 
ish colonies, Germany, and the United 
States to study at Oxford University. 

Action by the Congress of the United 
States in 1908 made possible the creation 
of the China Foundation for Education 
and Culture. Prior to the occupation of 
the Chinese mainland by Communists in 
1949 the foundation’s multiple educa- 
tional activities had included provision 
for the education of more than 3,000 
Chinese in American universities. 

The American Council on Education 
was founded in 1918 to assist in co- 
ordinating the services that educational 
institutions and organizations could con- 
tribute to the United States government 
during World War I. The varied in- 
terests of the Council have since in- 
cluded educational problems and ac- 
tivities of international significance. 

With assistance from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the 
Institute of International Education, with 
headquarters in New York, was organ- 
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ized in 1919. By 1939 it had arranged 
the international exchange of over 5,000 
students on scholarships. 

In 1922 the ministers of public instruc- 
tion in the German states adopted a reso- 
lution for the implementation of a pro- 
vision in the Weimar Constitution that 
the schools should be conducted “in the 
spirit of German national character and 
of international conciliation.” This was 
perhaps the first governmental recogni- 
tion of the idea of education for inter- 
national understanding. 

Since the early 1900’s the government 
of the United States has promoted the 
international exchange of persons for 
educational and other purposes. Such 
exchanges have recently been carried 
out as a part of the foreign policy of 
the United States, with the objectives of 
developing international understanding, 
good will, and cooperation among na- 
tions for mutual security. 

The United States government has en- 
couraged and provided for exchanges of 


persons through (1) multinational agree- 
ments growing out of participation in 
international organizations or out of 


multilateral treaties and conventions, 
and (2) binational agreements devel- 
oped separately between the United 
States and many other countries. 

In the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
signed at Buenos Aires in 1936, the 
United States government made a sig- 
nificant commitment in the field of inter- 
national education. Multilateral ex- 
changes of students and teachers have 
been successfully carried on under this 
convention, which grew out of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


Developments since 1939 


Among developments in international 
education since 1939 have been the ex- 
pansion of bilateral and multilateral 
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government educational exchange and 
training programs; international co- 
operation in re-education and educa- 
tional reconstruction in war-devastated 
countries; expansion of international 
educational activities of nongovernmen- 
tal organizations; and expansion of in- 
ternational schools and institutions for 
advanced international studies. 

Altogether since 1939 private founda- 
tions and religious and government or- 
ganizations have greatly broadened the 
scope of international education. 

In the United States, the Fulbright 
program, the Smith-Mundt program, the 
United States Information Agency pro- 
grams, and the Point Four technical 
assistance programs have formed the 
basis of many private and semiprivate 
activities in this field. 

The programs of educational exchange 
administered by the United States De- 
partment of State have developed under 
several acts of Congress, principally the 
Fulbright Act of 1946 and the Smith- 
Mundt Act of 1948. The technical 
assistance programs have likewise imple- 
mented several acts, particularly the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1950, which 
gave statutory authority to President 
Truman’s Point Four program. Besides 
the Department of State a number of 
other departments and _ independent 
agencies of the United States govern- 
ment have developed programs of in- 
ternational educational cooperation. 

After World War II the United States 
cooperated with the defeated nations 
and with other countries in the recon- 
struction of the educational systems of 
the war-devastated countries and in the 
re-education of the freed peoples in the 
ways of democracy. 

American nongovernmental interna- 
tional educational programs, largely de- 
veloped since 1939, have included those 
of numerous educational institutions, 
foundations, religious bodies, pro- 
fessional and service organizations, and 
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also business and industrial concerns. 

Many other activities, such as re- 
vision of textbooks to promote interna- 
tional understanding and establishment 
of new schools for the study of inter- 
national relations, have entered into the 
history of international education within 
recent years. 

Recent action by the Congress and by 
the President of the United States and 
other events in the history of inter- 
national education indicate a growing 
belief that education can be used effec- 
tively as an instrument for the promo- 
tion of international understanding and 
the maintenance of peace. This old and 
persistent dream of educators in many 
parts of the world has been taken up as 
an instrument of foreign policy by a 
number of countries. 


Principal programs of the 
United States government 


The principal, current international 
educational programs of the United 
States government are the educational 
exchange program of the Department of 
State, the technical cooperation program 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and the overseas informa- 
tion program of the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Because the educational exchange 
grants of the Department of State are 
widely distributed and are designed for 
such purposes as study, research, and 
college training, they have direct effects 
upon higher education in the United 
States and other countries. 

Examples of the favorable effects that 
have been cited in some studies of this 
program are: (1) foreign students help 
to interpret their national cultures to the 
American people; (2) they contribute 
to development of a broadened outlook 
among American students; (3) American 
faculty members who have studied or 
taught abroad have shared their acquired 
knowledge with colleagues and students; 
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(4) in many cases the individual ex- 
changes have led to closer relationships 
between institutions in the United States 
and abroad; and (5) as a result of the 
exchange program many foreign institu- 
tions have developed studies of Ameri- 
can history, literature, and government. 

On the other hand, some unfortunate 
effects have been noted, among them 
the following: (1) in some cases foreign 
students have become alienated from 
their home cultures; (2) language diffi- 
culties have sometimes caused serious 
emotional problems to foreign visitors 
to the United States under the program; 
and (3) the experiences of some students 
while in the United States have em- 
bittered them against the United States. 

Much of the training given under the 
technical assistance program of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion is the responsibility of American 
and foreign colleges and universities, 
which administer certain aspects of the 
program under contracts with the ICA. 
A number of foreign institutions of 
higher education as well as foreign edu- 
cational systems receive direct support 
from the ICA. 

Among the effects on higher educa- 
tion of the ICA programs have been: 
(1) the problems and policies basic to 
the ICA programs have stimulated 
American colleges and universities to 
equip all their graduates with an appre- 
ciation of the role of the United States 
in world affairs; (2) the foreign na- 
tionals brought to the United States 
have imposed upon the institutions of 
higher education a number of special 
problems, such as curricular adaptations; 
(3) ICA’s university-to-university con- 
tract system has fostered interdependent 
relationships between American and 
foreign institutions; and (4) involve- 
ment in the economic development of 
less-developed countries has presented 
new challenges to American universities. 

The programs of the United States 
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Information Agency have promoted affil- 
iations between American and foreign 
universities and stimulated American 
studies abroad. The services of the in- 
formation and binational centers are 
intimately related to the curricula and 
activities of the universities. The annual 
supply by USIA of millions of dollars 
worth of American texts markedly 
affects instruction in the educational in- 
stitutions of underdeveloped countries. 


Program distinctions 


The purposes, coverage, and methods 
of the programs of the International 
Educational Exchange Service and of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion are distinguished in the authorizing 
legislation and in administrative practice. 

To summarize these differences briefly, 
the primary objective of the Smith- 
Mundt and Fulbright programs is to 
increase international understanding 
with special attention to promoting 
understanding abroad of the United 
States—its culture and its foreign policy. 
American grantees are sent abroad and 
foreign nationals are selected and 
brought to the United States with this 
objective in mind. The specific educa- 
tional or technical activities of the in- 
dividuals involved are of secondary 
interest. In the ICA program, on the 
other hand, the primary objective is to 
increase the specific technical com- 
petence abroad in connection with spe- 
cific ICA-sponsored projects., United 
States technicians are selected‘ and sent 
overseas and foreign nationals are 
selected and brought to the United States 
for this purpose. 


Besides being the principal authoriza- 
tion for the bilateral ICA programs, the 
Mutual Security Act also provides for 


United States contributions to the 
United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program and other multilateral 
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programs that include international edu- 
cational activities. 

Between the bilateral and multilateral 
programs there is no global subject- 
matter division of labor. However, 
United States representatives work with 
those of the United Nations and other 
international agencies at the country 
level to coordinate the activities and pre- 
vent overlapping or duplication. 

Besides the international educational 
exchange program, the Department of 
State administers certain related pro- 
grams having important international 
educational aspects. These include the 
President’s special international pro- 
gram for cultural presentation and the 
East-West contacts program. Under the 
last named of these, exchanges are now 
being conducted in technical, scientific, 
and educational fields with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration programs have ramifica- 
tions throughout a large part of the fed- 
eral structure, many other agencies of 
the government being involved, par- 
ticularly in the training of foreign na- 
tionals. Agencies which operate im- 
portant programs for or in cooperation 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration include the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Labor, and the Interior; the Federal 
Communications Commission; and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Generally these agencies receive trans- 
fers of funds from the International 
Cooperation Administration for their ac- 
tivities. Some of the cooperating agen- 
cies, however, also utilize funds specifi- 
cally appropriated to them by the 
Congress, and some receive funds from 
the United Nations or other international 
governmental agencies for such pur- 
poses. 
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Activities of other United States 
government agencies 


The principal program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense which has both inter- 
national and educational aspects is the 
military assistance program under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. The train- 
ing provided military personnel of 
other countries is mainly of a technical 
nature. Much of the equipment supplied 
other countries under the military assist- 
ance program is used for instructional 
purposes. 

As measured in terms of costs, and 
possibly from some other viewpoints, 
the training provided foreign nationals 
under the military assistance program 
far exceeds the programs of the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
or of the United States Information 
Agency. However, in spite of its im- 
portance in other respects, the military 
assistance program less _ significantly 


affects higher education. 


Among other current international 
educational programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are (1) training of 
United States officers in foreign military 
schools; (2) education of foreign stu- 
dents at the United States service acad- 
emies; and (3) foreign-area specialist 
training in leading universities abroad. 

Several constituent agencies in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare administer programs in the field 
of international education. Some of these 
activities are carried out under agree- 
ments with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration or the International 
Educational Exchange Service. The pro- 
grams of the Office of Education include 
such activities as teacher exchange be- 
tween the United States and certain 
other countries, international teacher 
education, and research and dissemina- 
tion of information on education abroad. 
The research grants, research fellow- 
ships, and research training grants of the 
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Public Health Service to United States 
citizens to study abroad and to foreign 
nationals to study in the United States 
constitute a major international educa- 
tional activity. 

Training activities carried out in co- 
operation with the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service and/or the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion by the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Labor, Commerce, and the Interior 
are varied and in some instances exten- 
sive. : 

Among other agencies of the United 
States government which carry on im- 
portant international educational activi- 
ties are the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Science Foundation, and 
the Library of Congress. A number of 
the recipients of fellowship awards from 
the National Science Foundation choose 
to use these for study in foreign institu- 
tions. The several programs of the 
Atomic Energy Commission involving 
international education offer training 
generally at the college level. The 
Library of Congress makes a number of 
distinctly identifiable contributions to 
education on an international scale. 


Programs of international agencies 


The United States contributes to a 
number of international governmental 
agencies which carry on extensive edu- 
cational programs. Outstanding among 
these is the United Nations. Its ex- 
panded program of technical assistance 
provides a variety of educational serv- 
ices to underdeveloped countries. The 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization not only 
operates a number of programs which 
are to varying degrees educational but 
also has a specific “education” program. 
The World Health Organization has an 
elaborate program for the promotion of 
health education, involving fellowships 
and arrangements with colleges in many 
countries. 
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Programs of other countries 


For centuries the Russian government 
has employed international education— 
first, deliberately to use foreign attain- 
ments to promote Russian development 
and, more recently, to increase the 
foreign influence of Soviet culture, as a 
Communist Party foreign policy. 

Following the death of Stalin, the 
Soviet Union experimented with various 
gestures for better cultural relations 
with the West, and after the Geneva 
summit conference of July 1955 the 
Soviets launched a “no-holds-barred” 
cultural offensive. This offensive was 
coupled with intensified domestic edu- 
cational development, and, by the end 
of 1957 the Russians had developed a 
self-confidence in their educational and 
propaganda diplomacy. 

Following prolonged efforts by the 
United States to develop cultural ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1958, an agreement for such 


exchanges was signed by representatives 
of the two governments. 

Because of their various cultural and 
political objectives, the governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany 
have had widely different approaches to 


international education. The govern- 
ments of these and some other countries 
now support large-scale international 
educational activities. 

Most countries have attempted to 
demonstrate the importance of their own 
cultures abroad. 


Observations respecting 
United States programs 


Of the many observations that a study 
of the United States government pro- 
grams in international education might 
evoke, the following seem to be of suffi- 
ciently general interest to be worthy of 
special note in this summary. 

1. The United States government is 
engaged in a wide variety of interna- 
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tional educational activities. Each of the 
departments and most of the independ- 
ent agencies of the government are carry- 
ing out activities in this field. Altogether 
these activities involve practically all 
nations and all geographical areas of the 
world. 

2. Many of the international educa- 
tional programs of the United States 
government agencies are aspects of other 
programs, or are subsidiary to other 
programs of these agencies. The train- 
ing of foreign nationals and other ele- 
ments of the technical assistance pro- 
gram have ramifications throughout the 
structure of the government; so has the 
international educational exchange pro- 
gram to a lesser degree. Interagency 
relationships exist in the administration 
of a number of the other programs. Thus 
altogether the administration of the inter- 
national educational activities of the 
government is intricate. 

8. No single executive or legislative 
agency, office, or committee has an over- 
all responsibility for the coordination of 
these programs. There is a formal 
arrangement for coordination and avoid- 
ance of duplication of efforts of two 
programs—the international educational 
exchange program of the Department of 
State and the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the International Cooperation 
Administration. There is, however, no 
such arrangement respecting the admin- 
istration of all the other programs of the 
government in this field; and there is in 
fact no over-all coordination of these 
activities. Some of the bilateral inter- 
national educational programs of the 
United States are similar to those of 
international governmental organizations 
which the United States largely sup- 
ports. With policy and administrative 
detail being handled and personnel to 
participate in exchanges being selected 
by different agencies, the question of the 
extent of overlapping and duplication 
becomes an important one. There has 
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been even a lack of comprehensive, or- 
ganized information on what all the 
agencies of the government have been 
doing in this field. 

4. Impact studies in the various 
countries could help to determine the 
effectiveness of the programs in their 
relationships to both higher education 
and international understanding. Such 
studies might be carried on in coopera- 
tion with other countries which, because 
they are partners in many of the pro- 
grams, would be mutually concerned. 
These impact studies would inevitably 
be expensive, but this consideration 
should be balanced against the con- 
siderations of rewards, one of which 
might be an ultimate saving in the ex- 
penditures of the United States govern- 
ment through increasingly effective and 
selective use of funds. 

5. An accurate calculation of total 
expenditures by the United States gov- 
ernment for international educational 
activities cannot be made from data 
presently available. Not even estimates 
of some of the costs are available. For 
example, although much of the equip- 
ment furnished other countries under the 
military assistance program is used for 
instructional purposes under that pro- 
gram, the portion of the cost of that 
equipment which should be charged to 
education or training is hardly determin- 
able. 

A controversial question of inclusions 
arises in some instances. For example, 
the basic program of the United States 
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Information Agency is both “interna- 
tional” and “educational.” It intimately 
involves educational processes and in- 
stitutions. Yet how much of the cost 
should be charged to international edu- 
cation in a strict sense is a matter of 
opinion. 

The transfer of funds from one agency 
to another, the inclusion of activities in 
some of the agencies’ budgets without 
prorating of administrative costs, and 
the absence of any standards which 
might make such prorating possible, 
indicate the need for clarification of 
general and specific objectives and for 
over-all coordination, if not of admin- 
istration, at least of policy. 

6. In conclusion it might be pointed 
out that while the development of inter- 
national understanding and good will 
may be a purpose in every international 
educational program of the United States 
government, it is not in all cases the 
primary purpose. For example, the 
principal purpose of the technical train- 
ing given foreign nationals under the 
military assistance program is that of 
assisting allied countries to strengthen 
their internal security and develop their 
military forces. A number of other pur- 
poses could be cited for some of the 
international educational relations of 
departments and agencies of the United 
States government. In considering the 
various programs and relationships, the 
values of international education per se 
should not be overlooked. 





What the Council Is and Does 


Tue AMERICAN CouNcIL ON Epucation is a council of national educa- 
tional associations; organizations having related interests; approved uni- 
versities, colleges, teachers colleges, junior colleges, technological schools, 
and selected private. secondary schools; state departments of education, 
city school systems and private school systems; selected educational de- 
partments of business and industrial companies; voluntary associations 
of higher education in the states; and large public libraries. 

The membership as of June 15, 1959, was 1,190 consisting of 142 
national and regional associations, and 1,048 educational institutions. 
Today, as in the beginning, membership in the Council is by organization 
or institution, not by individual. 

The Council operates through its permanent staff and through com- 
missions and committees established to perform specific services. The 
Council has 29 commissions and committees currently operating in vari- 
ous fields. Outstanding leaders in education, in related fields, and in 
public life serve on Council committees and take an active part in edu- 
cational conferences and studies. 

Since its founding in 1918, the Council has been a center of cooperation 
and coordination for the improvement of education at all levels, with 
particular emphasis on higher education. Its very existence, its functions 
as set forth in its constitution, its membership, and its activities reflect 
the peculiar genius of the American educational system—a system with- 
out national control, comprising a large number of autonomous units 
working together for the establishment and improvement of educa- 
tional standards, policies, and procedures. 

More specifically, the Council has been a clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information and opinion; it has conducted many scientific 
inquiries and investigations into specific educational problems and has 
sought to enlist appropriate agencies for the solution of such problems; 
it has stimulated experimental activities by institutions and groups of 
institutions; it has kept in constant touch with pending legislation affect- 
ing educational matters; it has pioneered in methodology that has become 
standard practice on a national basis—its publications on college and 
university business administration are representative achievements; it has 
acted as liaison agency between the educational institutions of the coun- 
try and the Federal Government and has undertaken many significant 
projects at the request of the Army, Navy, and State Departments and 
other government agencies; and through its publications it has made 
available to educators and the general public widely used handbooks, 
informational reports, and many volumes of critical analysis of social 
and educational problems.—From A Brief Statement of the History and 
Activities of the American Council on Education, 1918-1959, published 
by the American Council on Education, July 1959. 





THE COUNCIL AT WORK 


Council Commissions and Committees 


1. GENERAL COUNCIL OPERATIONS 


Executive Committee—1958—59 
Ex officio 


Chairman of the Council: O. Mereprra Witson, President, University of 
Oregon; representing the State Universities Association and the University 
of Oregon 

Secretary of the Council: HeLteN D. Bracpon, General Director, American 
Association of University Women; representing the American Association 
of University Women 

President of the Council: AnTHuR S. ADAMS 


Terms expiring October 1959 


Epwarp J. O’Donne Lt, S.J., President, Marquette University; representing 
Marquette University 

Joun Davis WiiuiaMs, Chancellor, University of Mississippi; representing 
the Southern Regional Education Board and the University of Mississippi 


Terms expiring October 1960 


Daviw D. Henry, President, University of Illinois; representing the Association 
of American Colleges and the University of Illinois 
Myron F. Wicxe, Dean, Southwestern University; representing the General 


Board of Education of the Methodist Church and Southwestern 
University 


Terms expiring October 1961 


C, CLEMENT FReENcH, President, State College of Washington; representing 
the American Association of’ Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 
and the State College of Washington 

GayLorp P. HarnweELt, President, University of Pennsylvania; representing 
the University of Pennsylvania 


Audit Committee 


Epwarp J. O’DonnELL, S.J., President, Marquette University; Chairman 
C. CLEMENT FRENCH, President, State College of Washington 
Gay orp P. HannweELL, President, University of Pennsylvania 


Finance Committee 


Chairman of the American Council on Education (O. MEREDITH WILSON, 
President, University of Oregon) 

Treasurer of the American Council on Education (Frepertck P. H. Smppons, 
Vice-President, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D.C.) 

President of the American Council on Education (ArTHuR S. ADAMs) 
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Committee on Membership 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Joun Davis WiiuiaMs, Chancellor, University of Mississippi; Chairman 


Epmunp J. GLEAzER, Jr., Executive Director, American Association of Junior 
Colleges 


J. Paut MaTuenr, President, University of Massachusetts 


Problems and Policies Committee 


Terms expiring October 1959 


Harry D. Gmeonse, President, Brooklyn College 


Marcaret L. Hasern, Dean, Fairmount College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita 


J. W. Maucxer, President, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


Terms expiring October 1960 


Ciark Kenn, President, University of California, Berkeley 


Joseru C. McLayy, Principal, Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Senior High School 
NaTHAN M. Pusey, President, Harvard University; Chairman : 


Terms expiring October 1961 


Dovuctas M. Knicur, President, Lawrence College 


LELAND L. MEpsKER, Consultant, Research Project in Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Locan Wison, President, University of Texas 


Terms expiring October 1962 


Tueopore M. Hessurcn, C.S.C., President, University of Notre Dame 
Quicc Newton, President, University of Colorado 
Jutrus A. Stratton, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Ex officio 


Chairman of the Council (O. MereprrH Wixson) 
President of the Council (ArTHUR S. ADAMs) 


Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government 


Terms Expiring December 31, 1959 


ConraD BERGENDOFF, President, Augustana College 

CarTEeR Davinson, President, Union College 

Deane W. Ma ott, President, Cornell University 

Epwarp B. Rooney, S.J., President, Jesuit Educational Association 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, President, American University 

Joun F. Meck, Vice-President, Dartmouth College 

Tom L. Popryjoy, President, University of New Mexico 

R. F. THomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Tennessee 
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Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Joun T. CaALpwELL, President, University of Arkansas 

Joun A. Hannan, President, Michigan State University 

Herotp C. Hunt, Charles William Eliot Professor of Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University 

KATHARINE E. McBrupe, President, Bryn Mawr College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1962 


Everett N. Case, President, Colgate University; Chairman 

Frep K. EsHLEMAN, Dean, Henry Ford Community College 

Vinci. M. Hancuer, President, State University of Iowa 

Rospert W. Van Hovten, President, Newark College of Engineering 


Consultants 


HELEN D. Bracpon, General Director, American Association of University 
Women 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

W. LeicHtron Coxuins, Secretary, American Society for Engineering 
Education 

D. H. Daucuerty, Assistant to the President, American Council of Learned 
Societies 

TueoporeE A. DistLer, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

WiitiaM P. Fiwier, General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors 

Rosert P. FiscHewis, Secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association 

Epmunp J. GLeazer, Jr., Executive Director, American Association of Junior 
Colleges 

REGINALD H. Green, Educational Affairs Vice-President, United States 
National Student Association 

ALFRED T. Hit1, Executive Secretary, Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges 

ArTHur A. Hitcucock, Executive Director, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Freperick G. Hocuwatt, Executive Secretary, National 
Catholic Educational Association 

W. Noe Jounston, Executive Secretary, American College Public Relations 
Association 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, American Political Science 
Association 

James McCasxix, Director, Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, 
National Education Association 

Cuares P. McCurpy, Jr., Executive Secretary, State Universities Association 

M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 

Husert C. Nosxe, General Director, Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

WiiuraM K. SELDEN, Executive Secretary, National Commission on Accrediting 

G. Kerry Situ, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher Education, 
National Education Association 

Ernest T. Stewant, Jr., Executive Secretary, American Alumni Council 

Russevt I. THacxrey, Executive Secretary, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 


M. H. Trytren, Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council 
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Dae. WOoLFLE, Executive Officer, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Observers 


Homer D. Bassince, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, and 
Director, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education 

Cox. JosepHus A. Bowman, USAF, Staff Director, Education Division, Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense 

Jay Du Von, Director, College Housing Branch, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Community Facilities Administration 

Epwarp L. Keenan, Deputy Assistant Director, Office of Civilian Defense 
Mobilization for Manpower, Executive Office of the President 

Harry C. Ketty, Assistant Director for Scientific Personnel and Education, 
National Science Foundation 

Mrs. Frances NE.tson, Organizations Branch, Office of Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting 
to the Federal Government 


Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


A. Hots Epens, President, Duke University 

L. H. Foster, President, Tuskegee Institute 

Ricuarp A. Harvitt, President, University of Arizona 

Asa S. KNow gs, President, Northeastern University 

CuarLes H. SPARENBERG, Comptroller, University of Texas 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


KENNETH W. JouNson, Treasurer, University of Massachusetts 

Joun F. Meck, Vice-President and Treasurer, Dartmouth College 
Wiuisur K. Prerpont, Vice-President, University of Michigan; Chairman 
Joun N. ScHLeceL, Treasurer, Lafayette College 

Cuar_es H. WHEELER III, Treasurer, University of Richmond 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Rosert W. Broucuton, Vice-President and Business Manager, Colorado 
College 


KENNETH R. Errrt, Vice-President and Treasurer, Rutgers, State University 
of New Jersey 

G. E. Harwoop, Comptroller, University of Notre Dame 

WanreN C. Lovincenr, President, Central Missouri State College 

Gavin A. Prt, Vice-President, Johns Hopkins University 


Pacific Coast Committee 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Pau. A. Dopp, Dean, College of Letters and Science, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Chairman 

FREDERICK Happ, President, Scripps College 

Wi.u1AM B. Lancsporr, President, Pasadena City College 

MALcoto A. Love, President, San Diego State College 

Roy E. Smmpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, California 





Council Commissions and Committees 
Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Cuartes S. Casassa, S.J., President, Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Frep F. Harcieroap, Dean of the College, San Jose State College 

Pau Martin, President, Compton College 

Francis A. Roy, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Arizona 
Ricuarp H. Su.uivan, President, Reed College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


CuarRLEs J. ARMsTRONG, President; University of Nevada 
WituiaM C., Jones, Dean of Administration, University of Oregon 
C. Easton RotHwe tt, President, Mills College 

GLENN T. SEABoRG, Chancellor, University of California, Berkeley 


2. INSTRUCTION AND EVALUATION 


Commission on Instruction and Evaluation 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Leonarp B. Beacu, Dean, Graduate School, Vanderbilt University 

WiiiuaM C, FE;s, President, Bennington College 

Tuomas H. Hamitton, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Michigan State 
University; President-elect, State University of New York; Chairman 

Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean, Pembroke College in Brown University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 

Jows E. Burcnarp, Dean, School of Humanities and Social Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

ALAN K. CaMPBELL, Associate Professor of Political Science, Hofstra College 

DonaLp E. Deyo, Dean, Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Md. 

Tuomas C. Dononue, S.J., Special Assistant to the President, Saint Louis 
University 

Joun Dare Russet, Director, Office of Institutional Research, New York 
University 

Terms expiring December 31, 1961 

Frank G. Dickey, President, University of Kentucky 

SAMUEL B. GouLp, Chancellor, University of California, Santa Barbara 

Rosert J. Wert, Vice-Provost, Stanford University 


Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 

Terms expiring December 31, 1959 

James E. ALLEN, Jr., Commissioner of Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, New York 

S. M. BRownELL, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Atsert E. Meper, Jr., Dean of Administration, Rutgers, State University 
of New Jersey 

ELLsworTtH Tompkins, Assistant Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, National Education Association 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Joun E. Fettows, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, University of Oklahoma; 
Chairman 
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Puitip C. Garuincton, Director of Instruction, College of San Mateo 

Freperick M. Raupincen, Commissioner of Education, State Department of 
Education, New Jersey 

M. E. Sap.er, President, Texas Christian University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Dennis C, Hauey, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Joun Dare Russet, Director, Office of Institutional Research, New York 
University 

Very Rev. JAMEs P. SHANNON, President, College of St. Thomas 

G. HerBert Smit, President, Willamette University 


Committee on College Teaching 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Currorp G. Erickson, Assistant Dean in Charge of Television Education, 
Chicago City Junior College 
Giapys M. KAMMERER, Director of Public Administration Clearing Service 
and Professor of Political Science, University of Florida 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Donap P. Cotrrreti, Dean, College of Education, Ohio State University 

WituiaM C. DeVane, Dean, Yale College, Yale University; Chairman 

Josern A. SELLINGER, S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Georgetown 
University 

Joun C. Weaver, Dean, Graduate School, University of Nebraska 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Joun S. BruBacHERr, Professor of Higher Education, Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of Michigan 

Joun W. Gustap, Professor of Psychology and Director of the University 
Counseling Center, University of Maryland 

Mason HAM™MonpD, Professor of Latin Language and Literature, Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Harvard University 

Harriet D. Hupson, Dean, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Céilege 

HERMAN J. SHEFFIELD, President, San Bernadino Valley College 


Commission on the Education of Women 


Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Gorpon W. BiackweE tt, Chancellor, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina 


Gertrupe W. Cavins, Assistant to the Dean of the College, San Jose State 
College 


HELEN R. LeBaron, Dean, College of Home Economics, Iowa State University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Mary I. Buntinc, Dean, Douglass College, Rutgers, State University of New 
Jersey; President-elect, Radcliffe College; Chairman 

WittiamM H. Contey, Educational Assistant to the President, Marquette 
University 

Marcaret L. Hasern, Dean, Fairmount College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita ‘ 
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Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, Author, Duluth, Minn. 
Otrver C, CarMICHAEL, Educator, Asheville, N.C. 


CATHERINE B. Cieary, Vice-President, First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Committee on Measurement and Evaluation 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Pau R. ANDERSON, President, Chatham College; Chairman 

Bessie B. Coiiins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware 

Howarp B. Jerrerson, President, Clark University 

C, Rosert Pace, Director, Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse University 

Ratpu W. Tyxer, Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Swwney J. Frencu, Dean, Basic College, University of South Florida 

E. F. Linpeuist, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 

Very Rev. M. J. McKeoucn, O.PraeM., Dean, St. Norbert College 

Pau. T. Rankin, Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Rosert L. Esper, Vice-President for Testing Programs and Services, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 

Joun R. Everett, President, Hollins College 

Leo F. Smiru, Dean of Instruction, Rochester Institute of Technology 


Committee on Religion and Education 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Jack ALLEN, Professor of History, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Isaac FRANCK, Executive Director, Jewish Community Council of Greater 
Washington; and Lecturer in Philosophy, American University 

Foye G. Grsson, President, Scarritt College for Christian Workers 

SisTER Mary Nona, O.P., President, Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Mrs. Mitprep McAreeE Horton, Randolph, N.H. 

R. Lanier Hunt, Executive Director, Department of Religion and Public 
Education, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
Dumont F. Kenny, National Program Director, National Conference on 

Christians and Jews, Inc. 
JoserH Mancu, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Seymour A. Situ, President, Stephens College; Chairman 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 

CuHarLes W. ALBRIGHT, C.S.P., Executive Secretary, National Newman Club 
Federation 

Haran H. Hatcuenr, President, University of Michigan 

E. N. Jones, President, Texas Technological College 


Rasst Harry Kapwan, Director, B'nai Brith Hillel Foundation, Ohio State 
University 
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Committee on Teacher Characteristics Study 


Heroitp C. Hunt, Charles William Eliot Professor of Education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard. University; Chairman 

G. FrepERicK Kuper, Professor of Psychology, Duke University 

Lester W. NE son, The Ford Foundation 

Witiarp B. Spatpinc, General Extension Division, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education 

Roscoe L. West, Trenton, N.J. 


Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
Executive Committee 


Terms expiring October 1959 


Frances Hamiton, Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education 
International 


Francis Kepret, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
Chairman 

Lioyp E. Worner, Dean, Colorado College 

Terms expiring October 1960 


Tuomas G. PULLEN, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, State Department of 
Education, Maryland 


Sister Mary Emi, I.H.M., Executive Secretary, Sister Formation Conferences, 
National Catholic Educational Association 

Ex officio 

Water E. Hacer, Bethesda, Md. (Immediate past chairman, CCTE) 

Secretary-Treasurer of CCTE 


Howarp R. Boozer, Staff Associate, American Council on Education 


Committee on Television 

Joun E. Ivey, Jn., Executive Vice-President, New York University; Chairman 

Terms expiring December 31, 1959 

LAWRENCE E. Dennis, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Pennsylvania State 
University 

E. DEALTON ParTRIDGE, President, Montclair State College 


Huston Situ, Professor, Department of Philosophy, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


L. V. Brirt, S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Detroit 

KerrH McKean, Professor, School of General Studies, North Carolina State 
College 

KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Haro_p B. DunkKEL, Professor, Department of Education, University of Chicago 
Harry M. Puivpott, Vice-President, University of Florida 
Joun F. Wurre, President, National Educational Television and Radio Center 





Council Commissions and Committees 
Ex officio 


Carro_t V. Newsom, President, New York University; American Council on 
Education representative to the Joint Council on Educational Television 


3. THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Commission on the College Student 


Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


W. H. Cowey, David Jacks Professor of Higher Education, Stanford University 

Epwarp D. Eppy, Jn., Vice-President and Provost, University of New Hamp- 
shire 

Rosert B. Kamm, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma State 
University of Agriculture and Applied Science 

Tuomas Y. WHITLEY, President, Columbus College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


ALLEN D. Breck, Associate Professor of History, University of Denver 
Witson H. Evxins, President, University of Maryland; Chairman 
KaTuryYN L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College 


AARON SayYveTzZ, Professor of the Natural Sciences in the College, University 
of Chicago 


Cuares E. SHeepy, C.S.C., Dean, College of Arts and Letters, University of 
Notre Dame 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Artuur A. Hircucock, Executive Director, American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


JEANNE L. Nose, Guidance Counselor, Division of Student Personnel Services, 
The City College, New York 


Nevitt Sanrorp, Professor of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 
Term expiring with office held 
Rospert Kitey, President, United States National Student Association 


Term expires end of academic year 1959-60 


Terri GA.tvin, Vice-President, Region I, Intercollegiate Association of Women 
Students; San Jose State College 


4. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Commission on Education and International Affairs 


Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Harvie Branscoms, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University; Chairman 
Bue. G. GALLAGHER, President, The City College, New York 

Rosert F, Goneen, President, Princeton University 

KENNETH HOLLAND, President, Institute of International Education 

J. L. Morrixt, President, University of Minnesota 

Joun R. Ricnarps, Chancellor, Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


E. B. Frep, President Emeritus, University of Wisconsin 
Grayson Kirk, President, Columbia University 
WitiiaM E. Stevenson, President, Oberlin College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Epwarp B. Bunn, S.J., President, Georgetown University 

James B. Conant, New York City 

E. B. Evans, President, Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Rosert M. StrozieEr, President, Florida State University 


Ex officio members 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, Chairman, Committee on Inter-American Schools Service; 
President, American University 

Currrorp M. Harpin, Chairman, Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad; 
Chancellor, University of Nebraska 

Ratpx C. Joun, Chairman, Advisory Committee on Policy on Washington 
International Center; Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, American 
University 

Donap C. Stone, Chairman, Committee on Leaders and Specialists; Dean, 


Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, University of Pitts- 
burgh 


Consultants and Observers 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education: Epwarp C. PoMe- 
roy, Executive Secretary 
American Association of Junior Colleges: DoNALD E. Deyo, Dean, Montgomery 


Junior College, Takoma Park, Md. 

American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities: Russe. 
I. THacxrey, Executive Secretary 

American Association of University Women: HELEN D. Bracpon, General 
Director 

American Council of Learned Societies: Freperick BURKHARDT, President 

American Personnel and Guidance Association: ARTHUR A. Hrrcucock, Execu- 
tive Secretary 

American Political Science Association: Evnon M. Kirkpatrick, Executive 
Director 

Association of American Colleges: F. L. WoRMALD, Associate Director 

Association of Graduate Schools: Rosert S. Forp, Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Michigan 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Wir.t1aM G. Avirett, Special 
Assistant to the President 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students: J. BENJAMIN 
ScuMmoxkeERr, General Secretary 

Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons: Francis A. Younc, Executive Secretary 

The Ford Foundation: MELVIN Fox and Joun S. Everton, Executive Associates 

The Edward W. Hazen Foundation: Paut J. BraisTEeD, President 

Institute of International Education: James D. Kune, Director, Washington 
Office 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation: Maurice F. Seay, Director, Division of Education 

National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council: M. H. TrytTen, 
Director, Office of Scientific Personnel 
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National Association of Foreign Student Advisers: Leo R. Dow.inc, Chairman, 
Committee on Liaison; Foreign Student Adviser, Indiana University 
National Catholic Educational Association: Mrs. Win1FrRED R. Lone, Adminis- 
trative Assistant for Coordination of Program and Research 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.: Hupert C, Nose, 
General Director, Commission on Christian Higher Education 

National Education Association: Paut E. Smiru, Secretary, Committee on 
International Relations 

Phelps-Stokes Fund: F. D. Patterson, Director 

Social Science Research Council: Bryce Woop, Staff Associate 

State Universities Association: CHarnLes P. McCurpy, Jr., Executive Secretary 

United States National Student Association: Haratp C. Bakken, Director, 
Foreign Student Leadership Project 


Subcommittees of the Commission on Education and 
International Affairs 


Policy Statement Committee 


J. L. Morritt, President, University of Minnesota; Chairman 

Ben M. Cuerrincton, Regional Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Institute 
of International Education 

Wa ttTeER H. C. Laves, Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

Dona.p C, Stone, Dean, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Committee To Insure a Better Understanding of American 
Higher Education Abroad 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, President, American University; Chairman 

James A. McCann, President, Kansas State College 

CuarLes P. McCurpy, Jr., Executive Secretary, State Universities Association 

Lewis H. Ronrsaucu, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Boston University 

Donavp J. SHANK, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International Educa- 
tion 

HERMAN B WELLS, President, Indiana University 


Committee on Foreign Participants Training Program 


RaLeicH H. Fossrinx, Assistant Dean of Agriculture, Purdue University; 
Chairman 

H. W. Hannan, Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, University of Illinois 

Ray Ketter, Controller, University of California, Berkeley 

Joun F. Meck, Vice-President and Treasurer, Dartmouth College 


Publications Committee on Materials To Explain 
American Higher Education Abroad 


W. H. Cow ey, David Jacks Professor of Higher Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Chairman 

Henry C. Herce, Dean, School of Education, Rutgers, State University 
of New Jersey 

MELVILLE RuccLes, Vice-President, Council on Library Resources, Inc. 

James E. Russet, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 

Rosert U.icn, Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University 
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FLora B. Lupincton, Librarian, Mount Holyoke College 


Committee on Intercultural Studies in Colleges and Universities* 


Wa ter H. C. Laves, Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Chairman 

ELMER E tuts, President, University of Missouri 

Nancy Duxe Lewis, Dean, Pembroke College in Brown University 

WiiuuaM E. Stevenson, President, Oberlin College 

GuBert F. Wurre, Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 


Canada-United States Committee on Education 
Executive Committee 

Cuares E. Puiiurps, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto; 
Co-chairman 


Epwin S. BurpeEL.t, President, Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art; Co-chairman 


F. K. Stewart, Executive Secretary, Canadian Education Association; Co- 
secretary 


J. W. Brovumttetre, Director, General Extension Division, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; Co-secretary 


Canadian Group 
Cuar.es E. Puituies, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto 
F. K. Stewart, Executive Secretary, Canadian Education Association 
Representing the Canadian Education Association 


O. J. DesauLniers, Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Quebec, 
P.Q. 

F. E. MacD1armm, President, Canadian Education Association; Deputy 
Minister of Education for New Brunswick 

A. R. McCatium, Deputy Minister of Education for Saskatchewan 


Representing the Canadian Teachers Federation 


G. Forses Exuio7TT, Principal, Simonds Regional High School, East Saint John, 
N.B. 


L. Joun Prior, Principal, Windson Street School, Burnaby, B.C. 
Gerorce L. Roberts, Past President, Canadian Teachers Federation 


Representing the National Conference of Canadian Universities 


F. H. Sowarp, Associate Dean of Graduate Studies, Head of the Department 


of History, and Director of International ‘and Asian Studies, University of 
British Columbia 


A. TREMBLAY, Assistant Director, School of Education, Laval University 
United States Group 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Homer D. Bassince, Jr., Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, and 
Director, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education 


*A joint committee of the Commission on Education and International Affairs and 
the Commission on Instruction and Evaluation. 
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J. W. Brovuitietre, Director, General Extension Division, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Epwin S. Burpe.t, President, Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art 


Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 
J. Warren Nystrom, Secretary, United States Section, Canada-United States 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


EucENE GARRETT Bewxes, President, St. Lawrence University 

Ciara J. McCDoNNELL, Vice-Chairman, American Section, Canadian-American 
Women’s Committee 

Donap J. Murpny, Professor, Division of Education and Psychology, Central 
Washington College of Education 


Committee for Educational Liaison between the United States 
and the Countries of Sub-Sahara Africa 


J. L. Mornritx, President, University of Minnesota; Chairman 
Harvie Branscos, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 
Corne.is W. pve Krewiet, President, University of Rochester 
Cuirrorp M. Harpin, Chancellor, University of Nebraska 


Committee on Leaders and Specialists 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Borp CaMpBELL, Chairman of the Corporation, Mississippi School Supply 


Company, Jackson, Miss. 
Rev. WituiaM G. Ryan, President, Seton Hill College 
Francis S. Hutcuins, President, Berea College 
FRANK M. SNOWDEN, Jr., Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Howard University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


HERBERT J. Henninc, Vice-President, Duke University 

Rateu McGuu, Editor, Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitton E. G. Mueuper, Dean, School of Science and Arts, Michigan State 
University of Agriculture and Applied Science 


J. Lester SHAFFER, Assistant Agency Manager, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dona.p C. Stone, Dean, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh; Chairman 

Terms expiring December 31, 1961 

Pierce But er III, Doherty, Rumble and Butler, Attorneys, St. Paul, Minn. 

RENE p HarRNoNcounRrrt, Director, The Museum of Modern Art 

ANNA Lorp Strauss, President, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, New 
York City 

Rocer H. Wetts, Chairman, Department of Political Science, Bryn Mawr 
College 


Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


CuirForp M. Harpin, Chancellor, University of Nebraska; Chairman 
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Jessie W. Harris, Head, Home Economics Department, Winthrop College 
RoLanp R. RENNE, President, Montana State College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


HartaN CLEVELAND, Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


Frep Core, Academic Vice-President, Tulane University; President-elect, 
Washington and Lee University 
Gay.orp P. HARNWELL, President, University of Pennsylvania 


Water H. C. Laves, Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana Uni- 
versity 


James M. MILLER, Assistant Vice-President, University of California, Berkeley 
GLEN L. Taccart, Dean of International Programs, Michigan State University 


Committee on the Inter-American Schools Service 

Terms expiring December 31, 1959 

Lewis U. Hanke, Director, Institute of Latin American Studies, University of 
Texas 


Puitie W. TuHayer, Dean, School of Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University 

A. Curtis Wiicus, Director, School of Inter-American Studies, University of 
Florida 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, President, American University; Chairman 

Rev. O’New C. D'Amour, Associate Secretary, School Superintendents’ De- 
partment, National Catholic Educational Association 

SPENCER J. McCauuie, Headmaster, McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Douc.as S. Warp, Dean, School of Education, Miami University 


Term expiring December 31, 1961 


Wits Norais, Department of Administrative and Educational Services, 
College of Education, Michigan State University 


Observers 


Ouiver J. CALDWELL, Assistant Commissioner for International Education, 
U.S. Office of Education 


Harotp E. How.anp, Acting Chief, Special Cultural Programs Branch, Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service, Department of State 


Advisory Committee on Policy on Washington International Center 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Very Rev. Mscr. Witt1amM E. McManus, Superintendent of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Chicago 


Hanroip E. Snyper, Director, International Affairs Seminars of Washington 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Ratpxu C. Joun, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, American University; 
Chairman 


James P. Kung, Director, Washington Office, Institute of International Edu- 
cation 


Garnet C. WiLxinson, Washington, D.C. 
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Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Revusen G. Gustavson, Resources for the Future, Inc. 
Matyvina Linpsay, Washington Post Times Herald 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, Washington, D.C. 


5. ORGANIZATION AND POLICY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Committee on Academic Costumes and Ceremonies 


DaniEL L. Manrsu, President Emeritus, Boston University; Chairman 

O. J. Hoppner, Cotrell and Leonard, Albany, N.Y. 

Davm A. LocxMILter, President, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Tep McCanre., Registrar, State University of Iowa 

Karu E. Metzcer, Faculty Marshal, Rutgers, State University of New Jersey 

Marjorie Nicuoison, Chairman, Department of English and Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University 

BerNarD M. Peesies, Professor, Department of Latin and Greek, Catholic 
University of America 

J. Hampton Ross, University Marshal, Harvard University 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education 
Terms expiring December 31, 1959 


Lucite ALLEN, Educational Consultant, and Special Assistant to the President, 
Austin College 


Paut G. Butcer, Provost, and Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; President-elect, College for Teachers at Buffalo 

Horace MANN Bonp, Dean, School of Education, Atlanta University 

Orro KLINEBERG, Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 

AnpreEw C. Situ, S.J., President, Spring Hill College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1960 


Raupu F. Bernie, Professor of Psychology, and Director, Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota 

LAWRENCE E. Dennis, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Pennsylvania State 
University; Chairman 

Harrison G. Goucu, Professor of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 

Ricuarp L. Piavut, President, National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students 


Dona.p E. Super, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Terms expiring December 31, 1961 


Rexrorp Moon, Director, Scholarship Service, College Entrance Examination 
Board 

Sister Cotumsa, S.N.D., Vice-President, Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 

GLEN Stice, Research Associate, Educational Testing Service 

Criype Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan 

WENDELL W. Wricut, Dean, School of Education, Indiana University 
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Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to Business and Industry 


FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, President, Franklin and Marshall College; Chairman 

Cuester M. ATER, Chancellor, University of Denver 

F. KENNETH BrasTED, formerly President, University of Dallas 

ArTHuUR Coons, President, Occidental College 

W. Patrick DonnELty, S.J., President, Loyola University, New Orleans 

MaxweELt H. Go.pserc, Executive Director, Humanities Center for Liberal 
Education in an Industrial Society, University of Massachusetts 

Epwarp Hopnetr, Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, Mich. 

E. L. Keer, Director of Extension, Pennsylvania State University 

Davi W. Mu tuins, Executive Vice-President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Committee on the Survey of Dentistry in the United States 


Joun A. Perkins, President, University of Delaware; Chairman 

Otro W. Branpuorst, Secretary, American College of Dentists 

GrorcE BucBEE, President, National Health Foundation 

W. Howarp Cuase, President, Howard Chase Associates 

ANNA Fittmore, Director, Visiting Nurse Service of New York 

Wiiiarp C. Fieminc, Dean, School of Dentistry, University of California, 
San Francisco 

Don W. GuLtett, Secretary, Canadian Dental Association 

HERMAN E. HiILLesoe, Commissioner of Health, State of New York 

LAWRENCE A. Kimpton, Chancellor, University of Chicago 

Cuar_es P. McCormick, Chairman of the Board, McCormick and Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Lee W. Minton, International President, Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
the U.S. and Canada 

FRANKLIN D. Murpny, Chancellor, University of Kansas 

Percy T. Puivurps, President, American Dental Association 

Putie N. Powers, President, Internuclear Company, Clayton, Mo. 


Special Committee on Sponsored Research 


L. A. DuBrince, President, California Institute of Technology; Chairman 

Lowe. T. CoccEsHALL, Dean, Division of the Biological Sciences, University 
of Chicago 

C. W. ve Kiewret, President, University of Rochester 

Cuirrorp C. Furnas, Chancellor, University of Buffalo 

A. N. JorcENsEN, President, University of Connecticut 

L. R. LunpEen, Business Vice-President, University of Minnesota 

Joseru J. Snyper, Vice President-Treasurer, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

T. P. Wricut, Vice-President for Research, Cornell University 

O. MerepirH Witson, President, University of Oregon; Chairman, American 
Council on Education; ex officio 


Subcommittee: Working Group—To Confer with Bureau 
of the Budget 


JoserH J. Snyper, Vice President—Treasurer, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Chairman 
Paut Cusick, Comptroller, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Secretary 
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LowEL. T. CoGcEsHALL, Dean, Division of the Biological Sciences, University 
of Chicago 

Georce W. Green, Vice-President for Business Affairs, California Institute of 
Technology 

Wriiu1aM B. HarreLt, Vice-President, Business Affairs, University of Chicago 

L. R. LunpEN, Business Vice-President, University of Minnesota 

Puiuip J. May, Treasurer-Comptroller, Michigan State University 

H. Riwcety WanrrieE.p, Director, Institute for Cooperative Research, Johns 
Hopkins University 

RayMonp J. Wooprow, Executive Secretary, Board of Scientific and Engineer- 
ing Research, Princeton University 


Committee on Statistical Information and Research 


Freperick L. Hovpe, President, Purdue University; Chairman 

Rosert D. Cavxins, President, Brookings Institution 

Everett N. Case, President, Colgate University 

Ruts E. Eckert, Professor of Higher Education, University of Minnesota 

Pauw C. Rerert, S.J., President, Saint Louis University 

Ricuarp H. Suttivan, President, Reed College 

DaEt Wo LrFLE, Executive Officer, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Committee on a Handbook of College Law for Administrators 


NorMan P. Ausurn, President, University of Akron; Chairman 

Raupu F. Fucus, Professor of Law, Indiana University 

Howarp F. Lowry, President, College of Wooster 

Joun W. MacDona tp, Professor of Law, Cornell University 

A. W. Peterson, Vice-President, Business and Finance, University of Wisconsin 

Marcus Rossins, Comptroller, Yale University 

Joun Dare Russe.t, Director, Office of Institutional Research, New York 
University 








Delegates of the 
American Council on Education 


to Other Organizations 


Advisory Committee on the Use of Military Training in Civilian Nursing 
Education Programs of the National League of Nursing: Francis J. Brown, 
Staff Associate, American Council on Education 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education: Herpert E. LONGNECKER, 
Vice-President, University of Illinois 

Board of Trustees of the Educational Testing Service: AnrHur S. ADAMs, 
President, American Council on Education 

Board of Trustees of the Institute of International Education: AnTHUR S. ADAMS, 
President, American Council on Education 

Conference Board of Associated Research Councils: AntHur S. Apams, Presi- 
dent, American Council on Education and Howarp F. Lowry, President, 
College of Wooster 

Committee on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils: Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate, Amer- 
ican Council on Education; ANNE G. PANNELL, President, Sweet Briar 
College; I. James QumLLEN, Dean, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Council of National Organizations: Dorotuy R. Smiru, Secretary, Committee 
on Television, American Council on Education, Liaison 

Defense Advisory Committee on Education in the Armed Forces: Artuur S. 

. Apams, President, American Council on Education and Corne.ius P. 
Turner, Director, Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, 
American Council on Education 

Executive Committee of the President's Committee on the Physically Handi- 
capped: Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate, American Council on Edu- 
cation 

Joint Committee on Protection of Cultural and Scientific Resources: ROBERT 
Quick, Manager of Publications, American Council on Education 

Joint Council on Educational Television: CarroLL VY. Newsom, President, 
New York University and Lawrence E. Dennis, Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs, Pennsylvania State University, Alternate 

United States Book Exchange: Ropert Quick, Manager of Publications, Amer- 
ican Council on Education 

United States National Commission for Unesco: Joun R. RicHarps, Chancellor, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
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Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
WasHINGTON 6, D.C. 


April 10, 1959 


Dr. Artruur S. ADAMS 

President 

American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Dr. ADAMs: 


I am submitting herewith the financial statements for the American 
Council on Education for the year ended December 31, 1958. These 
statements are a review of the budgeted operations for the year and 
are based on the budget approved by the Council's Executive Com- 
mittee. In general, the accounts of the Council are maintained on a 
cash basis. 

The business records for the year have been examined by our 
auditors, Main and Company, and detailed copies of their report are 
on file in the appropriate executive offices. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ze. Ro SY 


Freperick P. H. Smpons, 
Treasurer 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


CURRENT FuNDS 
General 
Central Services Fund 


| ere eer es pe ike ace een ae Se .. $ 21,509.30 


Publications Fund 
GES acces csaueia Cunt! katona tamee $ 59,939.38 
U.S. Government securities 


PEGE. chia hs Da eind es wieee new ReeS 125,000.00 


Loan to Plant Fund... paar aatas 10,000.00 


pees: ae 
Building Fund 


Bec wuss Be ahve ae mkt Pe cae 4,014.99 
Reserve Fund 
Accrued leave reserve 


SD ss nia ia as 7 5 decimate 3,416.14 


Depreciation reserve (equipment) 
Cash. . eakeecaees i. a caieeiema se 6,000.00 


Other reserve funds 
Reet 5s ed eWeek earns c . $ 7,479.27 
U.S. Government securities 
OS Ree rer errr ; , 225,000.00 
Loan to Plant Fund........ 190,320.80 
Deferred items............ bass 1,411.32 424,211.39 








Total General. ' 6 aint ni baa ee a he pods aa eee $ 654,091.20 


Restricted 
Research and service project funds 


IN Sate icra eae Rw cai ere ? ee . $279,438.99 
U.S. Government securities (at cost). . ewe 471,078.97 750,517.96 


Total current funds........ Misncdes ones Lith caver smeuunte ane $1,404, 609. 16 


PLANT FuND 
Land and buildings 
Washington, D.C. 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W....................0-- $472,397.56 
1777 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.................... : 70,700.80 543 ,098 . 36 


Total assets... cued : : ews waa nca eee eure $1,947, 707.52 
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BALANCE SHEET—Continued 


December 31, 1958 


LIABILITIES 


CuRRENT FuNpDsS 
General 
Central Services Fund 


Unappropriated fund balance.................. ; , $ 21,509.30 


Publications Fund 
Liability for unexpended 
publication advances. ....... eerreTae. 


Fund balance 
Appropriated......... , $143,316.00 
Unappropriated........ 7,478.75 150,794.75 194,939.38 


Building Fund 
Unappropriated fund balance a 4,014.99 


Reserve Funds 
Accrued leave reserve 
Fund balance....... 3,416.14 


Depreciation reserve (equipment) 
Fund balance............. or 6,000.00 


Other reserve funds 
Fund balance ‘ ; ‘ Lie 424,211.39 





Total General. ... ; ; ia $ 654,091.20 


Restricted 
Research and service project funds 
Accrued leave... ei ; $ 29,808.37 
Fund balances is 720,709.59 750,517.96 


Total current funds. . , a .. $1,404,609.16 


PLANT FUND 
Loans payable 
To Publications Fund... $ 10,000.00 
To reserve funds. bg : 190,320.80 $200,320.80 








Net investment in plant........ i j . $42,777.56 543 ,098 . 36 





Total liabilities. ... we og es ; $1,947, 707.52 
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